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FEBRUARY,  1920 


You  rrust  lock  closely  to  see  the  most 
important  pert  of  this  picture — the 
cables  on  the  ground  which  bring 
power  from  a substation  operated 
from  generators  ninety  miles  away. 


Digging  coal  by  wire 


To  help  industry  and 
the  railroad  do  their 
work  more  economi- 
cally is  an  important 
service,  but  to  save 
human  energy  is  even 
more  important.  The 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany designs  and  man- 
ufactures the  equip- 
ment by  which  elec- 
tricity does  both. 


To  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  belongs  the  credit 
for  this  thrifty  achievement  in 
supplying  its  own  coal. 

At  Colstrip,  Montana,  the 
railroad  owned  a 180-acre  bed 
of  coal,  lying  almost  on  the 
surface — a cheap,  convenient 
source  of  fuel  for  transconti- 
nental trains. 

But  the  mining  of  it  offered 
peculiar  problems.  The  water 
of  the  district  was  so  alkaline 
it  could  not  be  used  in  steam 
engines.  The  coal  slacked  so 
quickly  that  it  could  not  be 
stored. 


A power  line  ninety  miles 
long  solved  the  difficulties. 
Electric  shovels  that  require 
no  water  now  strip  the  surface 
earth — tons  at  a time — mine 
the  coal  and  load  it.  Giant 
storage  battery  locomotives 
of  60  tons  capacity  haul  the 
loaded  trains  to  the  main  line, 
for  immediate  use. 

Industry  after  industry  owes 
a similar  debt  to  electricity. 
It  is  continually  tapping 
natural  resources  that  man- 
kind could  not  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  for  another  hundred 
years. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Complete  Stock  of 

HOCKEY  SKATES 

"With  Shoes 

$6.00,  $7.50,  $11.00 

OBERLIN  HARDWARE  CO. 

13  South  Main  St. 


RIVERS 

Always  the  Best  in 
SHOE 

REPAIRING 

SHOE 

SHINING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 

All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 


THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN’S  WEARING 
APPAREL 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


IF  YOU  ARE 
INTERESTED  IN 

Oberlin  Real  Estate 

It  is  Always 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


SELLS 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 


Familiar  Scenes  that  will  greet  you  at  the 
Midwinter  Home  Coming 
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On  one  hand,  we  hear  the  comment  that  there  are 
too  many  alumni  on  the  Oberlin  faculty,  that  this  in- 
breeding  tend.s  to  narrowness  and  sterility. 
ALUMNI  On  the  other  hand,  comes  the  criticism  that 

ON  Oberlin  traditions  are  suffering  because  she 

FACULTY  is  adding  so  many  outsiders  to  her  faculty. 

Such  difference  of  opinion  is  probably  due 
to  a lack  of  full  information.  On  another  page  in  this 
issue  is  given  a table  showing  how  many  on  the  present 
Obrelin  staff  hold  degrees  from  this  college.  It  proba- 
bly will  surprise  most  readers  to  discover  that  in  every 
grouping  the  Oberlin  graduates  are  in  the  minority. 

The  trend  of  the  last  few  years  has  been  quite  decid- 
edly toward  the  appointment  of  those  who  have  had  no 
Oberlin  connections.  Of  the  forty-three  appointments 
taking  effect  last  fall,  only  eight  were  of  Oberlin  grad- 
uates. Does  that  mean  that  Oherlin  is  no  longer  pro- 
ducing men  and  women  worthy  a place  on  her  faculty 
or  is  there  a conscious  effort  to  decrease  the  proportion  of 
alumni  on  the  teaching  staff? 

■VtTiat  should  be  a fair  balance  between  alumni  and 
non-alumni  on  a college  faculty?  Are  there  special 
reasons  why  Oberlin  should  have  a larger  or  smaller  num- 
ber of  alumni  on  its  faculty  than  should  most  colleges? 

1\Tiat  about  the  Board  of  Trustees?  Ought  most  of 
its  members  to  be  Oberlin  alumni?  Nineteen  out  of 
twenty-three  now  are  and  the  present  vacancy  on  the 
Board  must  be  filled  by  an  alumnus. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  the  special  committee 
on  “How  May  the  College  Test  Its  Product?”  are  wrest- 
ling with.  If  you  have  opinions  and  good  reasoning  back 
of  them  send  them  to  Chairman  Mosher. 

The  action  of  Red  Grange  turning  professional  has 
precipitated  an  avalanche  of  news  stories,  of  reported 
speeches,  of  editorials,  and  of  pure  fiction 
A'I’HLETIC  that  have  filled  our  newspapers  and 
DISCUSSION  weeklies  the  past  three  months.  Our 
TO  THE  college  presidents  have  spoken,  football 

officials,  coaches  and  managers  have 
rushed  into  speech  and  print  — and  not 
least  of  all,  have  been  the  alumni  and  players  them- 
selves who  have  had  to  get  something  off  their  chests. 
And  now  the  editor  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  will  add  a 
few  words  to  the  froth. 

Anyone  living  west  of  New  York  realizes  of  course 
that  nothing  in  the  collegiate  world  really  exists  until  it 
has  been  tried  at  Harvard  and  so  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising about  the  fact  that  the  Harvard  Crimson  comes 
forward  with  the  absolutely  new  ideas  that  coaches  should 
be  a part  of  the  regular  college  faculty,  that  the  numb->r 
of  games  should  be  limited,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
elimination  of  pre-season  practice. 

A conference  of  eastern  college  representatives  held 
at  Wesleyan  in  December  made  similar  recommendations. 

At  the  various  gatherings  in  New  York  over  the  holi- 
days of  college  representatives  interested  in  athletics  and 
physical  education,  further  discussion  was  had.  Here  two 
hundred  coaches  readily  resolved  that  “no  person  who 
actively  associates  himself  in  any  capacity  whatsoever 
with  any  professional  football  team  after  September  1 


Oberlin,  Ohio,  February,  1926 

1926,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  American 
Football  Coaches  Association,”  thus  ostracizing  profes- 
sional players  from  the  coaching  field.  A second  resolu- 
tion reads : “ It  is  the  sense  of  the  A.  F.  C.  A.  that  or- 
ganized football  practice  be  restricted  to  two  hours  daily.” 
Still  another  recommendation  was  that  football  practice 
should  not  be  started  until  September  15  unless  the  col- 
lege opened  earlier  than  that. 

These  football  coaches  from  all  over  the  country  know 
well  the  stand  that  Oberlin  has  taken  for  years  in  these 
matters.  The  ideas  may  be  new  to  most  of 
OBERLIN  the  eastern  seaboard  colleges,  which  live  in 
IN  THE  a rather  narrow  circle,  but  they  are  not  new 

LEAD  to  the  greater  number  of  institutions  west 

of  the  Alleghenies.  True,  not  all  these  in- 
stitutions have  adopted  the  principle  set  forth  and  put 
into  practice  by  a few,  but  the  general  sentiment  has 
been  growing  steadily  in  favor  of  them. 

For  over  twenty  years  Oherlin  and  other  Ohio  col- 
leges have  limited  a student’s  participation  to  three  years 
and  required  one  year’s  residence  before  participation: 
for  a like  number  of  years  pre-season  training  has  been 
omitted  and  the  number  of  games  in  each  sport  limited. 
A member  of  the  faculty  has  been  graduate  manager  of 
athletics  for  twenty-six  years. 

It  will  be  twenty  years  next  spring  since  the  college 
appointed  a faculty  member  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  Director  of  Athletics.  One  large 
eastern  university  is  now  considering  appointing  a man 
to  their  faculty  as  Director  of  Athletics  and  acts  as  if 
they  were  pioneers  in  so  doing. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  seaboard  colleges  in  their 
attitude  toward  athletics  and  physical  education  are  only 
following  the  trail  blazed  by  their  western  brethren  years 
ago.  Oberlin  has  not  yet  attained  perfection.  There  are 
still  further  advance  steps  which  her  mentors  would  have 
her  take  and  which  she  must  take  if  she  keeps  ahead 
of  these  other  colleges  that  are  now  coming  to  her  way 
of  thinking. 

Two  long-felt  needs  were  met  when  the  Stadium  and 
the  Allen  Hospital  were  completed  and  put  to  use.  There 
are  so  many  other  buildings  needed,  and  sorely 
EVIDENT  needed,  that  we  hope  all  readers  of  the  Alitami 

AND  Magazine  will  note  with  care  the  statements 
URGENT  to  this  effect  made  by  the  college  from  month 
to  month  in  the  pages  of  the  Magazine. 
Only  those  who  have  been  on  the  campus  in  recent 
j ears  can  realize  the  dearth  of  classrooms  and  the  over- 
crowded conditions  of  those  in  use.  The  college  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  is  now'  three  times  the  size  that  it  was 
twenty-five  years  ago;  as  a matter  of  tact,  it  has  as 
many  students  as  W'ere  then  in  the  whole  institution— Con- 
servatory, Seminary,  Academy  and  College.  But  the  in- 
crease of  buildings  for  student  use  has  not  trebled.  True 
there  is  a new  and  larger  chapel,  but  this  only  replaces  a 
destroyed  one  and  adds  no  class-room  space;  true  there 
is  a new  and  larger  library  which  helps  in  one  way  tre- 
menduously  but  provides  only  seminar  rooms  and  no 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 


STIRRING  UP  THE  ANIMALS 


In  a recent  notice  of  Mr.  Mencken’s  latest  book,  the 
reviewer  writes:  “In  one  of  my  conversations  with  him 
I recall  questioning  him  concerning  one  of  his  essays. 
‘ Why  did  you  write  that?  ’ He  laughed.  Or  rather  he 
voiced  one  of  his  hoarse  idiosyncratic  chuckles.  ‘ I wanted 
to  stir  up  the  animals,’  he  replied.  I find  this  answer 
illuminating  and  significant.” 

It  strikes  me  as  odd  that  any  reader  of  Mr.  Mencken 
should  need  such  illumination.  I have  never  supposed 
that  he  wrote  with  any  other  object.  In  the  huge  menagerie 
that  contains  us  all,  he  is  the  idle  and  not  very  humane 
spectator  who  thrusts  his  stick  between  the  bars  of  our 
cages  and  pokes  at  us  in  order  to  agitate  us  and  keep  us 
stirring.  He  likes  to  hear  us  growl,  to  see  us  lash  our 
tails  and  strive  to  reach  him.  But  he  is  proof,  wrapped 
in  a vast  complacency  that  hardly  anything  will  penetrate. 
He  has  suffered  an  occasional  scratch,  I suspect.  Blood 
must  have  been  drawn  upon  him  once  or  twice.  But  he 
still  pursues  his  amusing  game,  rattling  his  stick  with 
greater  insolence  and  vivacity  as  the  years  go  by. 

My  attention  was  recalled  to  this  diversion  of  his  by 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  in  the  December  Book- 
man. Mr.  Walpole  seems  to  have  complained  of  the 
“ undue  violence  ” of  Mr.  Mencken’s  style  in  a former 
article,  and  if  it  was  at  all  like  the  style  of  this  letter, 
as  of  course  it  was — Mr.  Mencken  can  write  in  but  one 
way — I am  not  surprised.  His  style  is  “ unduly  violent.” 
It  perfectly  illustrates  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  “ the 
aggressive  manner  in  literature,”  which  “ does  not  per- 
suade,” but  “ makes  war.”  In  fact,  it  “ loves  hard-hitting 
rather  than  persuading.”  The  urbane  style,  the  style 
of  the  city-dweller,  which  is  the  opposite  of  the  ag- 
gressive, the  provincial  manner,  never,  said  Arnold,  “ dis- 
joins banter  itself  from  politeness,  from  felicity.”  Mr. 
Mencken,  in  his  Bookman  letter,  implies  that  he  regards 
himself  as  a polite  person.  ’Tliis  would  surprise  me  if  I 
did  not  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  once  confessed  that 
he  thought  himself  “ well-bred  to  a degree  of  needless 
scrupulosity.” 

Now  I am  not  at  all  personally  concerned  about  Mr. 
Mencken’s  violence,  nor  his  politeness,  which  are,  as  he 
very  properly  intimates,  his  own  affair.  What  does  con- 
cern me  is  the  vogue  of  the  style  that  he  has  made  fash- 
ionable. The  most  curious  people  admire  and  imitate  it, 
and  the  disconcerting  thing  is  to  find  so  many  college- 
bred  people  among  them.  Has  “ the  still  air  of  delightful 
studies  ” done  nothing,  then,  to  quiet  their  spirits  or  to 
calm  the  impulse  of  the  natural,  uncivilized  man  towai'ds 
violence?  Mr.  Mencken  is  never  tired  of  telling  us  that 
college  training  is  a ghastly  failure,  and  when  I observe 
how  many  college  men  and  women  admire  thi.s  kind  of 
writing,  I am  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 

The  trouble  with  the  aggressive  manner  in  literature 
is  that  it  accomplishes  no  useful  end.  Certainly  no  one 
was  over  browbeaten  into  altering  his  opinion.  It  is  not 
a means  of  ascertaining  or  convoying  truth,  for  truth  is 
a shy,  elusive  cretitnre,  who  imtst  be  apiiroached  with  the 
utmost  circumspection  and  liantlled  with  the  most  ex- 
treme caution.  Unlike  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the 
days  of  John  the  Baptist,  truth  does  not  sulTor  violence, 
and  the  violent  do  not  take  it  by  force.  The  defenders  of 


this  manner  of  writing  will  tell  us  that  it  shakes  us  out  of 
our  mental  lethargy  and  wakes  us  up.  But  wakes  us  up 
to  what?  I keep  thinking  of  that  remark  of  Mr.  San- 
tayana’s which  I have  quoted  in  these  columns  before: 
"Awakening  may  be  mistaken  for  enlightenment,  and  the 
galvanizing  of  torpid  sensations  and  impulses  for  wisdom.” 
The  truth  is  that  this  kind  of  awakening  is  highly  mislead- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  it.  The  animals  are  awakened, 
" stirred  up,”  and  they  look  about  them  brightly  and  ex- 
claim: "What  very  intelligent  animals  we  are!”  But 
it  is  nothing  so.  They  are  not  awake  to  the  amazing  com- 
plexities of  life,  to  the  rich  depths  of  human  experience, 
to  the  mysteries  and  shadows  among  which  we  grope. 
They  are  awake  only  to  the  shallow  simplifications,  the 
easy  snap  judgments,  the  hasty  half-truths  that  their 
favorite  prophets  purvey  to  them. 

In  my  less  charitable  moments,  indeed,  I wonder 
whether  writing  of  this  sort  has,  at  bottom,  any  other 
end  than  to  attract  attention  to  itself.  It  is  the  day  of 
the  loud  speaker,  the  day  of  posturing  and  attitudinizing, 
the  day  of  “ reeling  and  writhing  and  fainting  in  coils.”  Vio- 
lence and  brutality  are  as  good  ways  to  attract  attention  as 
any  others;  perhaps  they  are  the  surest  ways.  When  Mr. 
James  Joyce  was  hammering  out  the  incoherencies  and 
obscenities  of  Ulysses,  I can  not  believe  that  he  had  an 
eye  single  to  the  cause  of  art.  When  Miss  Lowell  talks — 
sings,  rather — about  “ the  slimy  inhibitions  ” of  the  Vic- 
torians; when  she  tells  us  that  the  Chui’ch  Fathers 
“ draped  their  prurience  like  a dirty  cloth  about  the  naked 
majesty  of  God,”  I suspect  that  she  is  interested  in  some- 
thing besides  her  subject.  When  Mr.  John  Dos  Bassos, 
in  his  latest  novel,  describing  the  oncoming  of  daylight 
in  New  York,  tells  us  that  it  “splatters  the  girders  of  the 
L structure  with  bright  confetti,”  that  " clots  of  kids  be- 
gin to  untangle,  to  scream  and  kick,”  and  that  a pickle- 
stand  gives  out  “ twining  vines  and  cold  tendrils  of  dank 
pepperyfragrance  that  grow  like  a marshgarden  out  of 
the  musky  bedsmells  and  the  rancid  clangor  of  the  cobbled 
awakening  street,”  I marvel  at  his  virtuosity  almost  as 
much  as  at  his  taste  and  I can  not  but  believe  that  this 
is  exactly  what  he  intends  me  to  do.  I trust  that  I am  not 
being  “ superior  ” about  these  books  and  others  like  them. 
I have  read  Manhatten  Transfer  with  great  interest.  I 
can  read  Miss  Lowell  a little  at  a time.  I even  think 
Ulysses  a significant  book,  historically  at  least.  Mrs. 
Woolf  calls  it  a “ memorable  catastrophe. ” and  that  is 
good  enough  for  me.  I do  not  object  to  brutality  in  its 
place,  but  its  place  in  fiction  seems  1o  me  small  and  its 
place  in  criticism  and  poetry  non-existent.  In  other 
words,  I object  to  such  passages  as  these,  wherever  I 
find  them,  as  I object  to  any  other  form  of  posturing  and 
self-advertisement. 

But  the  novelists  and  poets  and  critics  are  not  the 
only  offenders.  Historians  of  civilization  who  assure  us 
that  all  previous  history  is  “bunk;”  historians  of  art  who 
as.sure  us  that  everything  that  the  nineteenth  century 
cared  for  is  rubbish — these  also  nro  bent  on  stirring  up 
the  animals.  And  the  animals  rul)  their  sleepy  eyes  and 
sa.v:  "How  clover  of  yon!  We  have  long  snsiiected  it.” 
'roachors  who  tarn  themselve.s  into  mountebanks  and 
jiaradox-mongers  in  order  to  hold  the  attention  of  their 
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young  taskmasters;  preachers  who  think  it  necessary  to 
enliven  their  Sunday  evening  services  by  means  of  vaude- 
ville “ turns  ” — these,  too,  stir  up  the  animals,  make  them 
walk  “ in  a vain  show  ” and  “disquiet  them  in  vain.” 
Well,  there  is  no  use  getting  excited  about  all  this. 
It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  we  must  try  to 
endure  what  we  can  not  wholly  evade,  and  ignore  what 
we  cannot  alter.  Fortunately,  there  are  great  still  books 
to  be  read  and  great  serene  music  to  be  heard  and  the 


vast  quietudes  of  nature  to  bathe  in.  And  every  now  and 
then  there  is  granted  us  a moment,  a lucid  interval,  a 
lifting,  when  we  feel  " the  peace  of  eternal  things  ” and 
perceive  how  the  wild  outcries  of  the  hour  die  without  an 
echo  in  that  immense  oblivion. 


Religious  Life  Among  the  Students 

By  Rev.  Nicholas  Van  der  Pyl,  Pastor  United  Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


There  have  been  so  many  conflicting  comments  on 
the  state  of  religious  life  among  the  students  of  Oberlin 
College  that  an  additional  statement  by  a close  observer, 
even  tho  it  may  not  shed  much  light,  will  not  add  to 
the  confusion. 

During  my  ministry  in  Oberlin,  I have  seen  two  col- 
lege generations  come  and  go.  Beginning  with  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  and 
continuing  thro  the  'svar  and  the  period  of  re-adjustment 
following  the  peace,  a careful  observer  cannot  help  but 
have  noted  marked  changes  going  on,  if  not  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  students,  at  least  in  the  expression  of 
the  religious  life. 

In  the  sphere  of  religion,  as  in  every  other  department 
of  life,  there  have  been  marked  changes  of  attitudes  and 
emphases.  If  religious  life  is  to  be  measured  by  church 
attendance,  by  certain  types  of  religious  activities  which 
were  common  everywhere  a generation  and  more'  ago,  it 
will  have  to  be  confessed  that  there  has  been  a decline  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  students.  But  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  stated  religious  exercises  on  Sunday,  involv- 
ing the  whole  student  body,  can  hardly  be  credited  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  students.  And  the  dearth  of  so- 
cial activities,  which  makes  religious  gatherings  of  one 
kind  or  another  not  so  much  an  evidence  of  religious 
passion  as  the  hunger  for  social  contacts,  may  give  to 
the  former  years  a religious  significance  which  should 
have  to  be  qualified. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  graduate  of  a generation 
ago,  or  even  a decade  ago,  will  miss  something  in  the 
religious  life  of  the  student  body  which  was  very  real 
and  very  desirable  to  him.  But  a man  of  that  earlier 
day  -n'iU  miss  it  everywhere  and  in  every  religious  sphere 
which  has  been  blown  thro  by  the  new  current  of  re- 
ligious thought  and  religious  expression.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  that  young  life,  and  especially  young  life 
that  is  privileged  and  mentally  alert,  is  most  sensitive  to 
the  changed  conditions  and  expression  of  life  as  a whole. 
It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  student  body  of 
today  in  Oberlin  College  is  recruited  from  a different 
strata  of  society  than  in  the  earlier  days.  The  Oberlin 
student  of  earlier  days  in  the  main  had  a more  marked 
social  and  religious  background  than  the  Oberlin  student 
of  today. 

All  this  will  serve  to  indicate  that  the  w'hole  question 
of  religious  life  among  the  students  is  not  so  simple  as 
some  would  think  it  to  be.  It  is  on  the  contrary  quite 
complex.  We  have  no  fixed  rule  by  w’hich  we  can 
measure  the  whole  matter.  Therefore,  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  point  of 
view  and  the  religious  prepossessions  of  the  individual 


observer.  This  will  give  to  my  observations  only  so 
much  worth  as  the  facts  in  the  case  may  commend  them- 
selves to  the  readers  of  this  article. 

SHIFTING  EMPHASIS 

Tw'o  facts  must  be  noted.  The  first  fact  is  the  shifting 
emphasis  from  a religion  which  wms  personal  and  indi- 
vidualistic, and  was  concerned  very  much  with  rew'ards 
and  punishments  in  a world  to  come,  to  a religion  which 
has  become  practical  and  social,  with  the  kingdom  of 
God  here  on  earth  as  the  main  objective.  Second,  the 
general  challenging  of  the  standards  and  the  conventions 
which  have  governed  individual  and  social  conduct,  which 
many  sincere  men  and  women  look  upon  with  grave  con- 
cern. The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  surely  much  freer 
and  much  more  unconventional  than  it  was  in  past  years. 
The  stability  and  the  integrity  of  the  home  is  being  seri- 
ously challenged.  The  sanctity  of  the  state  and  of  gov- 
ernment in  general  is  no  longer  accepted  in  many  quar- 
ters without  careful  scrutiny.  All  this  has  a direct  bear- 
ing on  the  religious  life  of  students,  here  in  Oberlin  and 
everywhere.  It  is  in  the  air.  One  feels  it,  tho  he  may 
not  analyze  it. 

With  these  t'wo  facts  in  mind,  I may  be  permitted  to 
make  some  observations  and  draw  some  inferences.  In 
the  light  of  the  first  fact  noted  above,  there  has  been  a 
distinct  loss  in  both  the  spirit  and  the  expression  of  the 
religious  life.  With  the  loss  of  the  personal  and  the 
individualistic  conception  of  religion  there  has  not  been 
an  acceptance  or  a comprehension  of  the  social  and  the 
practical  conception.  This  has  placed  many  students  in 
the  embarassing  situation  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  monks 
of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, — hovering  betw'een  two  worlds, 
one  dead,  the  other  pow^erless  to  be  born.  Such  a sit- 
uation does  not  make  for  religious  expression  of  any 
kind.  It  makes  all  religion  unreal  to  them.  They  can- 
not subscribe  to  a religious  point  of  view  which  no  longer 
makes  its  appeal  to  them.  Nor  can  they  subscribe  to  a 
point  of  view'  which  is  so  radically  different  from  anything 
which  they  have  conceived  to  be  religion  before.  I am 
not  saying  that  the  average  student  has  reasoned  it  out 
this  way;  but  that  is  the  way  it  appears  to  the  critical 
observer  of  the  matter. 

The  dangers  of  such  a situation  are  inevitable  and 
manifest  when  the  students  say  that  the  old  sanctions 
which  gave  to  religion  a very  powerful  appeal  have  gone; 
that  going  to  church  is  no  longer  of  great  importance; 
that  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  pointing  out  the  way  of 
salvation  is  unnecessary;  that  the  fear  of  the  future,  or 
the  hope  of  the  future,  no  longer  continues  as  a guiding 
motive  to  conduct  or  circumspection.  The  better  part 
has  not  yet  dawned: 
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“Hath  man  no  second  life?  Pitch  this  one  high! 
Sits  there  no  judge  in  heaven  our  sins  to  see? 
More,  strictly,  then,  the  inner  judge  obey! 

Was  Christ  a man  like  us?  Ah,  let  us  try 
If  we,  then,  too,  can  be  such  men  as  he!  ” 


And  until  that  better  part  does  dawn  upon  men  and 
women  in  this  situation,  they  will  have  to  pass  thro  a 
period  of  drifting  or  groping  which  is  never  conducive  to 
religious  expression  of  any  kind.  I have  often  thought 
that  this  was  the  situation  in  our  country  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  when  French  deism  swept  over 
the  land,  when  there  was  scarcely  a student  in  many  of 
our  American  colleges  who  made  any  religious  profession 
at  all. 

Much  of  the  inordinate  rush  toward  amusements  of 
one  kind  or  another,  toward  the  vacuous  social  life,  may 
be  explained  in  the  light  of  this  state  of  mind.  The 
abolishment  of  restrictive  rules  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  It  was  in  the  air  when  these  rules  were  still 
in  force.  It  is  clamoring  for  further  liberation  from  all 
rules  and  restriction  and  compnlsions.  It  is  a getting 
away  from  things,  without  a corresponding  movement 
toward  something  else.  It  has  created  a state  of  mind 
to  which  a concrete  appeal  is  very  difficult. 


QUESTIONING  AND  CHALLENGING 

Concerning  the  second  fact  it  should  be  said  that  the 
whole  scientific  and  intellectual  movement  of  the  last 
generation  is  responsible  for  the  spirit  of  questioning 
and  challenge  that  is  in  the  air.  A generation  that  has 
been  called  upon  to  revise  its  whole  system  of  thinking 
and  belief,  which  has  been  besieged  on  every  hand  to 
examine  the  bases  of  its  sanctions  and  conventions,  can 
hardly  be  counted  upon  to  be  prophetic  in  religion  and 
evangelistic  in  fervor.  In  its  passion  to  understand,  with 
its  challenging  spirit,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  strike 
a very  positive  note.  The  literature  of  protest  and  de- 
spair which  in  one  form  or  another  is  coming  to  the 
attention  of  students  in  these  days  cannot  be  blinked, 
and  with  the  natural  immaturity  of  youth,  and  the  pioneer- 
ing spirit  of  youth,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  stu- 
dent looks  with  a certain  spirit  of  question  and  challenge 
at  everything  which  a former  generation  asks  him  to 
endorse  and  accept. 

It  is  this  which  makes  the  appeal  of  the  church  to  the 
student  a difficult  task.  In  a questionnaire  which  I sent 
out  two  years  ago,  I was  surprised  to  learn  of  the  muddled, 
the  conflicting,  and  the  impossible  demands  which  two 
hundred  students  made  of  the  minister  .and  the  church. 
It  was  complete  evidence  that  the  conception  of  the 
church  as  an  ark  of  safety,  as  an  asylum  ol  redeemed 
saints  co-extensive  with  the  kingdom  of  God,  had  gone, 
and  that  its  prophetic  function  and  ministry  was  not  yet 
understood.  There  were  those  who  wanted  to  hear  all 
the  old  slogans,  all  the  old  catchwords  which  they  had 
associated  with  religion;  and  not  hearing  them  they  felt 
that  the  church  had  lost  the  “old-time  religion.”  There 
were  other.s  who  had  begun  to  think  their  way  thro  to 
the  religion  which  Galilee  heard,  and  whicli  sounds  so 
strange  to  man.v  good  men  and  women  in  the  chinch, 
who  wanted  an  over-emphasi.s  upon  those  iiractical  things 
in  religion  which  were  all-important  to  them.  Between 
them  were  the  large  numliers  whicli  one  always  finds  on 
any  question  before  the  world, — the  light  and  the  fiivo- 
lous  who  wonder  what  it  is  all  about  anyway,  and  those 
of  low  ideals  to  whom  religion  of  any  kind  does  not 
appeal. 


It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  the  church  must 
become  vividly  cognizant  of  the  thinking  of  college  stu- 
dents. It  cannot  continue  to  pour  the  new  wine  into  the 
old  wine  skins.  Some  molds  will  have  to  be  broken, 
and  new  ones  made,  into  which  the  new  ideas  which  are 
in  the  minds  of  youth  will  have  to  be  poured.  As  I go  to 
religious  councils  and  conventions,  I am  astonished  to 
find  how  little  the  world  outside  has  sensed  the  attitude 
of  the  great  mass  of  thoughtful  young  life  which  make  up 
the  colleges.  So  few  of  our  college  men  and  women,  com- 
paratively, find  their  way  into  the  active  life  of  the  mod- 
ern church  as  they  go  forth  into  the  world  of  life  and 
activity  outside  college  walls.  I have  an  idea,  gathered 
from  correspondence  which  I have  had  with  many  who 
have  gone  out  from  Oberlin,  that  there  are  great  areas 
in  this  country  in  which  the  church  is  so  hopelessly  en- 
crusted with  obsolete  traditions  that  the  graduate  of  a 
college  finds  his  intelligence  insulted  and  his  opportunity 
for  real  Christian  service  entirely  nil. 

STUDENTS  STILL  RELIGIOUS 

But  there  aie  two  other  facts  which  should  be  noted 
in  speaking  of  the  religious  life  of  Oberlin.  The  first  is, 
that  there  is  still  a large  number  of  students  in  Oberlin 
who  are  truly  religious.  Perhaps,  if  the  true  state  were 
known,  quite  as  many  as  there  were  in  the  earlier  days. 
Second,  that  the  administration  of  the  college  is  as 
soundly  religious  as  it  ever  was;  and,  more  than  that, 
much  less  open  to  question  and  criticism  as  to  methods 
and  beliefs  than  at  times  in  the  past. 

As  to  the  first  fact,  let  me  say  this.  The  old-fashioned 
religious  appeal  gets  a lessening  response  here.  An  old- 
fashioned  revival  would  fall  flat.  A doctrinal  appeal 
based,  for  example,  on  the  Nicene  Creed  or  on  the  West- 
minster Confession  would  not  interest  a handful  of  stu- 
dents. But  an  intelligent  exposition  on  the  nature  of 
God,  on  man’s  relation  to  Him,  on  His  work  in  nature 
and  in  the  course  of  history,  is  never  without  interest 
to  a great  many  students.  And  there  is  no  matter  that 
is  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  great  mass  of  thinking 
students  here  as  the  practical  application  of  the  mind 
and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  to  life  and  all  its  relationships 
today.  There  was  more  interest  among  great  numbers 
of  the  student  body  in  the  statement  of  Social  Ideals 
adopted  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  in  Wash- 
ington recently  than  in  any  subject  that  their  attention 
has  been  called  to  recently.  During  tbe  week  of  prayer 
in  schools  and  colleges,  the  speakers  who  have  held  the 
student  body  most  have  been  those  who  brought  a vital 
Christian  message,  free  from  the  old  terminolog>-,  and 
aimed  directly  at  the  issues  and  the  problems  that  tbe 
world  is  facing  today. 

There  is  a spirit  of  revolt  today,  as  there  has  always 
been,  against  certain  prescriptions  and  proscriptions. 
There  was  a revolt  against  compulsory  church  attendance, 
and  the  requirement  has  gone.  I feel  sure  that  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  college  has  not  suffered  as  a result,  even 
if  church  attendance  has.  There  was  a revolt  against  the 
rules  prohibiting  smoking  and  certain  forms  of  ainuse- 
inents.  The  change  in  these  rules  may  have  liberated 
undosirable  energies  in  some  men  and  women,  but  these 
energies  probably  were  always  there,  and  had  to  bo 
expressed  in  grouching.  There  are  revolts  against  one 
thing  and  another  now,  and  the  imiiatience  of  youth  does 
not  always  observe  the  courtesies  and  decencies  in  their 
propaganda  work.  But  the  ojiinion  of  the  student  body 
cannot  always  bo  estimated  by  the  vociferousness  of  a 
self-aiiiiolnted  few.  In  all  matters,  and  this  includes  re- 
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ligion,  the  heart  of  the  students  body  when  it  can  be 
reached  is  as  sound  as  it  ever  has  been  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  the  college.  He  who  moves  among  these  stu- 
dents' instinctively  feels  that  they  represent  a cross-sec- 
tion of  life  which  differs  little  from  the  general  average. 

FACULTY  INFLUENCE  SOUND 

Concerning  the  second  fact,  one  would  need  to  look 
far  to  find  a group  of  men  whose  influence  for  religion  in 
its  finest  expression  is  superior  to  that  of  the  leaders  who 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  college  at 
the  present  time.  To  have  men  of  breadth,  of  sanity , of 
deep  and  high  religious  life  and  standards  as  those  who 
are  in  authoritj^  in  the  college  today  must  make  religion 
vital  and  pervasive.  The  men  and  the  women  of  the 
faculty  who,  in  the  main,  command  the  high  respect  of 
the  thoughtful  students  are  those  who  represent  the 
Oberlin  spirit  at  its  best.  More  and  more,  religion  has 
come  to  be  a matter  of  life  and  conduct  rather  than  of 
observances  and  forms.  Measured  by  that  standard 
there  has  been  no  time  in  the  life  of  the  college  when 
the  student  body  has  felt  the  impress  of  a more  wholesome 
religious  life  from  the  leaders  than  it  does  today.  I 
know  how  much  the  higher  life  of  the  students  is  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  men  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
their  training.  If,  in  their  desire  to  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  for  a normal  life  in  every  sphere,  there 
are  certain  activities  which  cannot  meet  the  approval  of 
all,  it  does  not  signify  a letting  down.  It  is  a considerate 
effort  to  lead  young  life  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be 
led  today. 

Conditions  have  changed.  This  in  no  wise  should 
suggest  a letting  down  in  the  matter  of  emphasizing  the 
things  that  make  for  a truly  religious  life;  but  it  does 
suggest  a new  approach.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  as 
someone  has  recently  noted,  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  older 


generation  the  younger  generation  has  always  been  going 
to  the  devil;  and  as  each  younger  generation  eventually 
graduates  into  respectable  and  conventional  middle  age, 
that  may  be  what  it  means  to  go  to  the  devil.  The  mul- 
tiplication of  social  activities,  the  increase  of  comforts, 
the  opportunities  for  wider  locomotion  by  means  of  the 
automobile  and  other  forms  of  transportation  have  made 
inroads  upon  the  religious  activities  of  simpler  days.  We 
do  not  minimize  its  dangers  to  the  religious  life  when 
we  accept  the  inevitability  of  it  all,  and  meet  it  with  a 
spirit  and  a program  which  aims  to  conserve  a sane  and 
a vital  religious  life  in  a period  of  rapid  and  uncertain 
change. 

What  is  manifest  in  the  religious  life  of  colleges  is 
only  a transcript  of  life  in  society  at  large.  The  problems 
of  the  world  are  in  large  measure  the  problems  of  the 
campus  too.  Whatever  indictment  may  be  brought  against 
the  religious  life  of  the  campus  may  be  brought  with 
equal  or  even  greater  emphasis  against  the  religious  life 
of  the  country  in  general.  The  religious  life  of  the  col- 
lege is  still  sound.  Measured  by  any  just  standard,  it 
will  compare  favorably  in  actual  results  with  any  pre- 
ceding period  of  the  college’s  history.  Surely,  the  high 
aim  of  education  that  men  and  women  should  see  life 
whole  was  never  more  in  the  mind  of  Oberlin’s  teaching 
force  than  it  is  today,  nor  has  it  ever  been  more  effective. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  United  Congregational,  First  Meth- 
odist and  First  Baptist  churches  have  an  associate  mem- 
bership for  students  who  wish  to  affiliate  with  an  Oberlin 
church  but  not  to  take  their  membership  from  their  home 
churches.  The  following  figures  cover  these  associate 
memberships  but  do  not  take  into  account  a few  who  may 
have  become  active  members  nor  those  students  whose 
homes  are  in  Oberlin: 

Joined  1925  Total 

United  69  210 

Methodist  110  246 

Baptist  6 21 


An  Englander’s  Impression  of  Oberlin 

By  Professor  Francis  W.  Buckler,  M.  A. 

of  the  Chair  of  Church  History,  Oberlin  School  of  Graduate  Theology 


In  a poem  which  opens  “ Paget  M.  P.  was  a liar,”  Kip- 
ling has  dealt  somewhat  drastically  with  those  who  visit 
a place  and,  at  the  end  of  a short  time,  write  their  im- 
pressions and  prescribe  their  cures  for  ills  which  exist  either 
in  their  imagination  or  because  better  brains  than  theirs 
have  found  no  cure  for  them.  I have  always  held  in  par- 
ticular reverence  that  poem  of  Kipling’s,  so  I felt  much 
disconcerted  by  the  honour  of  the  Editor’s  invitation  to 
contribute  my  impressions  of  Oberlin.  The  element  of 
confusion  was  not  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  my 
talented  New  England  Colleague  was  in  the  same  predic- 
ament as  his  Old  England  colleague.  There  is  another 
difficulty  in  the  fact  that  while  the  shallowest  critic’s 
strictures  are  accepted  as  almost  verbally  Inspired,  the 
most  modest  expression  of  appreciation  or  gratitude  is 
liable  to  be  taken  with  proverbial  reserve.  Moreover,  It 
requires  really  an  alumnus  of  the  Sister  University  to 
exploit  to  the  uttermost  the  opportunity  of  giving  his 
impressions.  However  the  attempt  must  be  made  to 
diminish  the  inevitable  domination  of  the  ego  and  to  com- 
ply with  the  Editor’s  request. 

I had  been  led  to  expect  much  of  Oberlin  from  several 
sources,  notably  from  my  predecessor,  and  all  I can  say 
is  that  in  succeeding  to  his  Chair  I have  succeeded  to  his 
affection  for  the  College.  No  one  could  have  received 


greater  kindness  or  hospitality  or  help — either  from  stu- 
dents, from  colleagues  or  from  the  residents  of  any  place 
than  I have  received  here,  and  common  decency  at  least 
demands  that  this  should  be  my  first  impression. 

Another  fact  that  has  impressed  me  too  is  the  absence 
of  Intellectualism — that  shallow  form  of  culture  associated 
with  the  high-brow-ism  of  the  dilettante  young  and  old. 
It  flourishes  in  most  universities  and  centres  of  sound 
learning  just  as  weeds  flourish  in  the  best  soil.  Having 
heard  much  in  a recent  controversy  at  Cambridge  of  the 
horrors  of  co-education,  I was  interested — to  say  the  least 
— to  see  it  at  work.  The  only  serious  criticism  I have 
heard  is  that  it  tends  to  militate  against  the  formation 
of  men-friendships  among  the  men.  This  may  quite  well 
be  true,  but  I give  it  simply  as  hearsay,  for  what  it  is 
worth.  I have  had  no  personal  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
situation  as  a matter  of  course. 

I have  been  much  interested  by  the  controversy  that 
has  raged  around  the  question  of  admitting  fraternities 
to  Oberlin — partly  to  remedy  the  “evU”  already  noticed. 
Apart  from  the  tradition  against  their  admission,  apart 
too  from  the  criticisms  of  the  system  which  have  appeared 
in  modern  fiction,  there  would  seem  to  be  the  emphatic 
objection  of  a divided  allegiance.  A man’s  loyalty  tends 
to  be  consumed  by  his  fraternity,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
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the  fraternity  is  a national  institution  which  has  its  rami- 
fications within  the  University  and  College,  f speak  as  an 
outsider  to  the  system  and  with  diffidence,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  outside  organizations  working  within  a College 
gives  rise  to  considerable  apprehension  as  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  their  ultimate  power  and  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  for  decentralizing  some 
of  the  College  administration  seems  to  he  not  far  distant, 
and  ail  opportunity  presents  itself  to  Oherlin  to  show  the 
way  to  other  Colleges.  The  origin  of  the  Colleges  and 
Halls  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  to 
be  found  in  the  attachment  of  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  University  to  the  various  colleges,  of  which 
these  members  are  Fellows.  Their  duties  comprise  re- 
sponsibility for  discipline  in  the  College  or  Hall,  direction 
of  studies  and  general  tutorial  oversight  of  the  students' 
work  and  life.  They  have  rooms  in  the  Hall,  in  which 
they  live.  Certain  Professors  are  also  members  of  that 
body  as  Professorial  Fellows,  but  they  do  not,  as  a rule, 
take  part  in  the  administrative  functions  of  the  College, 
other  than  to  attend  meetings  of  the  governing  body. 
They  form,  however,  one  of  the  links  between  the  College 
and  University. 

Now  in  the  various  Halls,  Hostels,  and  Boarding 
Houses  of  Obcrlin,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a suffi- 
ciently stable  basis  for  such  an  arrangement.  The  words 
“Hall”  or  “House”  are  the  oldest  names  for  a college,  as 
is  shown  in  the  Cambridge  names  of  Peterhouse  (which 
some  are  striving  to  have  re-named  St.  Peter’s  College) 
and  in  my  own  College,  Trinity  Hall.  The  attachment  of 
some  of  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  this  capacity 
to  each  of  the  Halls — or  of  two  small  Halls  amalgamated 
to  form  a single  collegiate  unit,  would  solve  the  problem 
presented  by  the  criticism  I have  heard  of  over-centrali- 
zation and  consequently  it  would  improve  the  opportunity 
of  supervision  of  work. 

This  is  not  my  own  criticism,  but  I do  sympathise 
with  it,  coming  as  I do  from  one  of  the  smaller  colleges 
of  Cambridge.  The  proposal  is  the  contribution  I would 


make  to  what  seems  to  be  the  most  vexed  question  in 
modern  American  University  problems — the  introduction 
of  an  effective  system  of  tuition. 

As  regards  the  students,  they  are  much  the  same  as 
students  in  any  healthy  College — on  the  whole  less  hlas6. 
Their  initial  preparation,  though,  tor  degree  work,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired — this  is  due  to  the  Schools  which  all 
the  world  over  seem  to  be  following  courses  of  study  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  an  academic  career. 
The  weakest  point  is  perhaps  that  of  languages.  Any  ed- 
ucated person  should  be  able  to  read  at  least  one  Class- 
ical language  and  one  modern  language,  other  than  his 
own,  with  some  degree  of  ease.  But  work  is  seriously 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  most  language  work  is  a thing 
of  the  past,  sometimes  of  the  remote  past.  Again,  though, 
this  tendency  is  not  confined  to  American  colleges,  but 
Western  students  would  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
Oriental  student  has  not  only  to  hear  all  his  lectures  in 
foreign  language,  but  in  that  language  to  perform  all  his 
examination  exercises.  If  the  preliminary  school  ground 
work  was  better,  it  would  be  possible  to  lighten  somewhat 
heavy  schedules,  which  each  student  has  to  carry,  to  lib- 
erate him  lor  wider  reading. 

These  stray  impressions  have  taken  up  more  space 
than  they  should  have  done,  and  they  are,  I fear,  much 
more  impressionistic  than  ordered.  The  conclusion,  how- 
ever, constitutes  a difficulty.  The  majority  of  such  im- 
pressions seem  to  end  in  a pious  expression  of  future  wel- 
fare of  the  institution  or  the  more  or  less  sincere  protes- 
tations of  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  author.  Both  are 
distasteful.  All  I will  say  is  that  I am  glad  that  it  is  to 
Oherlin  1 have  come,  for  here  I have  lost  the  bitter  anti- 
American  feeling  produced  by  American  politicians  and 
still  more,  by  the  American  globe-trotter.  As  a fellow 
sufferer,  might  I suggest  in  conclusion  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States  of 
America  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  so  many 
“impossible  people”  being  granted  passports! 


A New  Englanider’s  Impression  of  Oberlin 

By  Associate  Professor  Walter  M.  Horton,  Ph.D. 

of  the  Chair  of  Systemalic  Theology,  Graduate  School  of  Theology 


In  New  England,  the  prevailing  type  of  college  is  the 
so-called  “liberal”  college.  In  its  ideal  and  uncomprom- 
ising form,  the  liberal  college  has  no  tradition  to  main- 
tain save  that  of  complete  cosmopolitan  tolerance.  The 
student  is  not  to  be  indoctrinated;  he  is  to  be  exposed  to 
every  wind  of  doctrine.  He  is  not  to  be  over-regulated; 
he  is  to  be  left  free  to  elect  his  own  courses,  chose  his 
own  associates,  and  go  his  own  way,  with  a minimum  of 
supervision.  This  ideal  has  never  been  fully  realized  ex- 
cept perhaps  at  Harvard  under  the  Eliot  regime,  with  its 
completely  elective  curriculum  and  its  heterogeneous  fac- 
ulty, hand-picked  to  represent  every  possible  point  of  view 
—think  of  James,  Royce,  Santayana  and  Palmer  teaching 
simultaneously  in  the  same  philosophy  department!  — but 
most  of  the  prominent  New  England  colleges,  such  as 
Yale,  Dartmouth,  and  Amherst,  have  made  more  or  less 
conscious  attempts  to  approach  this  same  ideal. 

In  the  Middle  west — if  we  ignore  the  state  universi- 
ties, and  confine  our  attention  to  the  independent  col- 
leges— the  prevailing  type  of  college  is  the  “ Christian  ” 
college,  founded  under  aggressively  religious  auspices,  and 


frankly  aiming  to  perpetuate  a certain  religious  tradition. 
It  naturally  tends  to  pick  its  faculty  from  those  who  are 
loyal  to  this  tradition — just  as  a Socialist  school  picks 
none  but  accredited  members  of  the  party — and  it  brings 
great  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  student  to  induce  him  to 
accept  and  transmit  the  standards  of  the  institution. 
Strictly  moral  regulations,  compulsory  chapel,  required 
Bible  courses,  and,  at  least  until  recently,  periodic  re- 
vivals, have  been  among  the  means  employed.  I cannot 
name  any  college  which  perfectly  exemplifies  this  ideal, 
for  I have  never  explored  the  Middle  West;  but  if  my 
generalization  about  the  Middle  Western  college  is  ill- 
founded,  ft  at  any  rate  represents  the  impression  that  is 
current  in  Now  England. 

I confess  that  the  aggressively  Christian  college,  in 
its  extreme  form,  has  always  seemed  to  me  unduly  pa- 
ternalistic. Ardently  as  I believe  In  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  1 do  not  like  to  see  them  urged  upon  stu- 
dents by  means  of  partisan  propaganda,  mass  pressure, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  contrary  minded.  I fear  that 
Christianity  always  gets  distorted  when  transmitted  by 
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such  methods,  and  I do  not  blame  students  for  rejecting 
it  vehemently  under  those  conditions.  As  Professor  Har- 
rison Elliott  puts  it: 

"The  influence  of  a desire  to  ‘propagate  the  faith'  tends 
ever  to  the  reduction  of  the  priceless  experience  to  some 
portable  form.  This  is  found  frequently  in  just  this  call 

for  adherence  to  a program  or  a creed  or  a sect 

If  Christianity  is  anything  , it  is  a living  experience;  and 
a living  experience  cannot  be  offered  or  accepted  or  sold 
or  bought — it  can  only  be  shared.  A program  is  ours 
only  when  we  participate  in  its  construction,  a creed  is 
ours  only  when  it  is  the  expression  of  our  own  experience, 
an  institution  is  ours  only  when  we  lay  hands  upon  it  to 
mould  it  to  our  present  felt  needs.” 

Are  there  not  some  " Christian  ” colleges  whose  stu- 
dents cannot  call  the  college  tradition  “ theirs  ” in  this 
sense?  Are  there  not  students  in  most  Christian  col- 
leges who  feel,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  are  being 
"fed”  religion,  and  coerced  into  Christianity? 

On  the  other  hand,  I am  increasingly  dissatisfied  with 
the  ideal  of  the  liberal  college.  As  a Harvard  man,  I 
cannot  help  noting  that  “ Harvard  individualism,”  “ Har- 
vard indifference,”  and  " Harvard  snobbishness  ” are  nat- 
ural products  of  Harvard  liberalism;  and  even  without 
taking  Upton  Sinclair  too  seriously,  I am  often  led  to 
doubt  whether  the  purely  negative  ideal  of  tolerance  and 
free  speech  is  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  at  Har- 
vard without  some  positive  social  or  religious  passion  to 
support  it.  If  forced  to  choose,  I must  of  course  i^refer 
individualism  to  paternalism,  anarchy  to  tyranny.  Harold 
Laski  once  said  he  had  never  met  a Harvard  man  who  was 
not  an  anarchist  at  heart  — but  must  I choose? 

Now  there  are  many  things  about  Oberlin  that 
have  impressed  me  — the  friendly  atmosphere,  the 
wholesome  comradely  relations  between  the  “ co-eds  ” 
and  the  men  students,  the  fine  balance  of  physical 
aesthetic,  intellectual  and  moral  elements  in  the  cur- 


riculum— but  I am  particularly  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Oberlin  combines  the  ideal  of  the  liberal  college  with 
the  ideal  of  the  Christian  college;  it  is  a liberal  Christian 
college.  It  is  an  aggressively  Christian  institution — or 
rather,  as  Professor  Fullerton  says,  “ not  an  institution, 
but  a movement  ” — maintaining  the  importance  of  the 
moral  and  religious  aspect  of  education,  and  aggressively 
seeking  to  apply  Christian  principles  to  every  sphere  of 
life.  And  yet  tolerance  has  always  been  part  of  the 
Oberlin  ideal.  The  founders  of  Oberlin  were  convinced 
of  the  evils  of  sectarianism;  the  Lane  Seminary  revolt 
wrote  free  discussion  into  the  Oberlin  charter.  Differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  faculty  and  students  has  always 
been  permissible  and  welcome.  Modern  science  and  mod- 
ern social  idealism  have  been  given  a cordial  reception 
and  a fair  hearing.  A prominent  social  radical  recently 
stated  that  there  were  just  four  colleges  in  America  w'here 
there  was  perfect  freedom  of  speech;  Oberlin  was  one 
of  them. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Oberlin  has  achieved  a 
final  and  perfect  balance.  To  my  individualistic  con- 
science, many  Oberlin  customs  and  regulations  seemed 
oppressively  paternalistic  at  first;  and  I even  had  some 
scruples  about  taking  charge  of  a required  course  on  the 
Christian  Religion.  In  a day  when  Christian  students  re- 
fuse to  accept  ready-made  programs  at  religious  confer- 
ences, are  Oberlin  students  going  to  accept  a ready-made 
curriculum?  Yet  I am  coming  to  see  that  for  the  most 
part,  Oberlin  requirements  and  restrictions  have  the  hon- 
est support  of  the  student  body,  and  are  capable  of 
being  liberally  and  democratically  administered.  The  next 
decade  is  undoubtedly  going  to  be  a period  of  unrest  and 
agitation  among  college  students;  but  I am  confident  that 
— with  the  aid  of  the  alumni — the  Oberlin  liberal  Christian 
tradition  is  going  to  weather  the  storm.  It  is  going  to  be 
presented  to  the  students,  not  as  a dogma  to  be  unques- 
tioningly  accepted,  but  as  a living  experience  which  they 
may  share  and  help  to  remold. 


Seeing  Oberlin  under  Normal  Conditions 

By  Agnes  Warner  Mastick,  ’92 


This  is  the  personal  experience  of  an  old  graduate. 
When  I first  left  college  I came  back  to  frequent  com- 
mencements to  meet  my  classmates  and  call  on  my  favor- 
ite professors.  As  the  years  passed  these  reunions  be- 
came increasingly  precious  and  college  friendships  were 
cemented  into  a bond  that  was  permanent.  I loved  my 
college  not  for  its  own  sake  but  because  it  was  the  source 
of  these  friendships  and  I thought  of  it  only  in  the  terms 
of  the  Oberlin  men  and  women  whom  I had  known. 

Quite  suddenly  I awoke  to  the  fact  that  a new  Oberlin 
ad  grown  up  while  I was  living  in  past  memories  and  pres- 
ent friendships  revived  at  quinquennial  commencements. 
One  by  one  the  beloved  professors  had  dropped  out,— 
b airchild,  Monroe,  Ellis,  Churchill,  the  Wrights,  Mrs.  John- 
s on,— and  even  the  instructors  of  my  day  had  advanced 
o professors’  chairs  and  begun  to  go  on  to  the  retired 
IS  Their  places  had  been  taken  by  young  strangers, 
orten  from  other  institutions,  who  ignored  us  when  we 
came  back  to  reunions  and  whom  we  looked  upon  as 
usurpers.  After  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  a visit  to  the 
cemetery  became  a regular  part  of  our  commencement 
program. 

Meanwhile  a change  had  been  taking  place  in  the  stu- 


dent body  even  more  significant  than  that  in  the  faculty. 
Each  year  had  brought  new  names  and  new  faces,  but 
for  many  years  they  had  been  the  same  sort  of  young 
people  that  we  were,  with  the  same  studies  and  games  and 
amusements, — and  restrictions!  In  imagination  we  could 
live  their  lives  and  think  their  thoughts.  The  change 
was  undoubtedly  a gradual  one  to  those  on  the  ground,  but 
to  the  alumni  as  a whole  the  knowledge  that  there  was 
a new  generation  of  students  with  a new  outlook  came 
with  a shock  a few  years  ago  at  about  the  time  of  the 
change  in  rules.  To  some  of  us  then  there  came  the 
realization  that  Oberlin  meant  more  than  memories  only 
or  even  friendships,  and  we  wanted  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  Oberlin  that  now  is.  We  wanted  to  know  these 
students  and  these  faculty  members  who  were  making  the 
new  Oberlin.  Commencement  did  not  give  the  oppor- 
tunity w'e  sought.  There  were  no  classes,  no  chapel,  most 
of  the  students  were  gone  and  many  of  the  faculty,  and 
those  who  were  present  were  engrossed  in  commencement 
activities.  It  was  then  that  the  Alumni  association  was 
reorganized,  the  alumni  council  was  elected,  and  provision 
was  made  for  mid-winter  meetings  and  home-comings. 
The  alumni  were  urged  to  visit  classes  and  attend  chapel. 
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the  Washington’s  Birthday  reception  gave  a chance  to 
meet  the  professors,  and  once  more  we  felt  ourselves  a 
part  of  the  college  life.  If  in  addition  one  had  the  good 
luck  to  have  a boy  or  girl  in  college,  (an  adopted  one  did 
just  as  well),  through  whom  to  meet  the  students  and  get 
their  viewpoint  college  became  again  a living  experience. 
We  found  ourselves  sympathetic  with  these  young  people. 
They  were  accomplishing  so  much,  more  than  we  had 
done  in  our  college  days.  Their  standards  of  scholarship 
seemed  to  us  higher  than  ours,  with  outside  reading  and 
research,  and  the  extra-curricula  demands  made  by  stu- 
dent self-government,  dramatics,  athletics,  Christian  asso- 
ciations, literary  publications  and  a score  of  other  inter- 
ests w^ere  beyond  anything  we  had  dreamed  of,  and  yet  the 
students  carried  it  all  with  such  light-hearted  efficiency 
that  we  wondered  and  admired.  When  we  talked  to  them 
about  their  teachers  we  found  the  same  enthusiasm  that 
we  had  had.  The  same  qualities  of  personality  which 
made  great  teachers  in  the  nineteenth  century  endured  in 
the  twentieth,  and  under  new  names  we  recognized  the 


same  kind  of  men  and  women  inspiring  this  generation 
as  those  who  had  inspired  us. 

I speak  to  other  old  graduates  like  myself.  Super- 
ficially Oberlin  is  different  from  the  Oberlin  of  your  day. 
You  will  feel  only  the  difference  if  you  come  back  at  com- 
mencement time  and  talk  with  other  alumni  about  the 
‘ good  old  times,”  but  if  you  will  come  back  in  term  time 
and  share  the  life  of  the  students  for  a few  days  you 
will  find  that  under  the  surface  there  is  the  same  spirit, 
the  same  idealism  which  thrilled  you  in  your  youth. 

There  is  a welcome  lor  you  too,  old  alumnus.  You 
will  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  just  as  much  your  college 
as  in  the  days  when  you  lived  on  the  campus.  Your  crit- 
icism will  be  asked  for  and  accepted  and  unless  you  have 
lost  entirely  the  open  mind  of  the  student  you  will  find 
that  the  new  Oberlin  has  something  to  teach  you.  And 
when  you  sit  in  chapel  or  when  you  join  the  hurrying 
throngs  in  the  lobby  of  Peter’s  Hall  between  classes  you 
will  fancy  that  you  see  the  old  faces  again  and  your  heart 
will  beat  faster  with  memories  and  you  wiil  pledge  a new 
loyalty  to  Alma  Mater. 


AncJrew  Gordon  Comings,  77 

By  Azariah  S.  Root,  ’84 


“A.  G.”  or,  as  he  is  more  formally  called,  Andrew 
Gordon  Comings,  is  a native  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
having  been  born  at  East  Berkshire,  Vermont,  Septem- 
ber 26,  1856. 

In  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  “A.  G.” 
was  a boy  of  nine,  the  family  removed  to  Oberlin,  and 

here  he  received  his  gram- 
mar school  education,  his 
preparatory  preparation,  and 
his  college  education,  grad- 
uating with  the  L.B.  degree 
in  1877. 

He  at  once  entered  into 
educational  work,  serving  as 
superintendent  of  schools  in 
various  communities  in  Ohio 
tiil,  in  1888,  he  removed  to 
Oberlin,  buying  out  the  book 
store  on  the  corner  so  long 
maintained  by  Edwin  Regai. 

Almost  from  the  beginning 
Mr.  Comings  has  taken  a 
prominent  place  in  the  busi- 
ness and  political  life  of 
Oberlin.  In  1900  he  became  councilman,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  twm  years:  was  then  elected  mayor,  which 
position  he  heid  for  four  years.  Ho  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  1904  to  1909,  and 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Water  Works 
from  1900  to  1904. 

His  prominence  in  local  affairs  led  to  his  election  as 
the  county  representative  to  the  Lower  House  of  the 
General  Assembly,  where  he  served  from  1900  to  1904. 
He  took  a very  prominent  place  in  the  House.  In  his 
second  term  he  wa.s  made  chairman  of  very  Important 
committees,  particularly  with  reference  to  taxation,  and, 
as  such,  was  very  much  in  the  public  eye.  His  committee 
prepared  and  carried  through  the  General  Assembly,  an 
Important  bill  tor  the  reconstruction  of  the  taxation  meth- 
ods in  Ohio  cities  and  Mr.  Comings  earned  by  his  vigilance 
the  title  of  "guardian  angel,”  bestowed  on  him  by  the 


Cleveland  newspapers  because  of  his  vigilance  in  pre- 
venting raids  upon  the  city  treasury. 

While  thus  active  and  interested  in  political  affairs, 
he  in  no  way  failed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  He 
had  become  a member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  1867  and  upon  his  return  to  Oberlin  connected  himself 
again  with  that  organization.  He  has  served  many  times 
as  trustee,  where  his  business  judgment  and  experience 
have  made  him  influential  and  his  services  of  special 
value. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  founding  the  first 
Anti  Saloon  League  and  has  always  been  active  in  the 
work  of  that  organization,  and  prominent  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  social  betterment  of  the  community. 

Himself  an  active  baseball  player  in  his  college  days, 
he  has  always  retained  his  interest  in  sport.  After  foot- 
ball was  added  to  the  list  of  Oberlin  sports  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  fan  for  football,  and  early  instituted  the 
habit  of  having  the  team,  at  the  close  of  each  season, 
served  with  a banquet  in  his  own  home.  This  gradually 
developed  into  such  a popular  local  custom  that  it  out- 
grew the  possibilities  of  any  private  house  and  became 
the  annual  football  banquet  which  is  today  the  great  event 
at  the  close  of  the  football  season.  For  many  years  he 
has  served  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation, where  his  services  have  been  of  great  value. 

His  interest  in  sport  extended  also  to  the  piscatorial 
art  and  he  was  always  ready,  when  business  permitted, 
to  Join  a party  of  business  men  and  hie  himself  to  Ver- 
milion or  to  any  place  where  the  fish  would  bite.  Indeed, 
so  enthusiastic  a fisherman  did  he  become  that  he  event- 
ually went  to  northern  Michigan  and  erected  a summer 
cottage  and  regularly,  as  soon  as  the  rush  of  commence- 
ment is  over,  hies  himself  to  that  sylvan  retreat  and 
pursues  the  lively  trout,  usually  returning  with  a long 
string  of  fish. 

Early  possessing  himself  of  a Ford,  he  usually  drives 
to  his  summer  cottage  in  Michigan  in  this  sturdy  vehicle, 
and  anybody  travelling  through  Michigan  goes  to  him  tor 
advice  at  to  hotels  and  good  places  where  fishing  is  to 
be  had. 
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Great  hospitality  always  has  reigned  in  his  home  and 
all  his  friends  have  found  him  a "good  fellow”  of  most 
generous  spirit. 

Mr.  Comings  was  married  June  20,  1878,  to  Miss  Emelie 
Jane  Royce  of  Oberlin,  who  has  proved  a most  worthy 
second  to  “A.  G.”  in  every  good  word  and  work.  Her 
activities  in  club  work  and  in  all  forms  of  social  better- 
ment and,  particularly  in  these  recent  years,  in  the  work 
of  the  hospital,  have  been  a very  important  factor  in  the 
improvement  of  Oberlin. 

Two  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comings; 
Charles,  who  served  in  the  Spanish-American  War  from 
1899  to  1902  and  who  today  carries  the  book  store  on  his 


Hamilton  to  Dowd 

A Letter  of  Interest  to  All 

It  is  said  of  the  writer  of  this  letter  “ He  made  a dis- 
tinguished tall  figure  among  the  whole  student  body, 
wearing  his  military  scarlet-lined  cloak  as  only  a Civil 
War  veteran  of  rank  might.  We  always  addressed  him 
as  ' Major  Hamilton,’  for  he  was  a prominent  staff-officer 
in  the  Army  of  Virginia,  a nephew  of  General  Halleck 
and  a direct  descendent  of  Alexander  Hamilton.” 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  2d,  1925. 

My  Dear  Dowd:  — 

Thank  you  ever  so  much  for  your  interesting  letter 
and  the  class  picture.  “ Both  are  so  good  for  memory  to 
chew  over  — masticate  and  digest.  Such  medicines  for 
valitudinarians  doeth  good.  I escaped  from  summer  heat 
mosquitoes,  autos,  mishaps  on  the  Island  (Staten)  and 
now  am  back  for  the  winter  to  my  easy  chair  and  books 
in  the  quiet  of  my  room.  Baltimore  is  a medium  city  for 
wintering — escaping  the  cold  and  snow  and  moderating 
winds  and  chills.  Our  nearness  to  Washington  brings  us 
in  pretty  close  touch  with  national  notabilities  and  inter- 
national celebrities — for  instance,  last  evening,  at  Brown 
Memorial  Church,  one  block  away,  I sat  down  with  two 
hundred  and  more  gentlemen  at  table,  listening  to  Dr. 
Best  of  Congregational  Church,  recently  of  Chicago,  Dr. 
McDonald  of  San  Francisco,  a noted  surgeon  here.  Dr.  Cul- 
len, and  a world-wide  Presbyterian  Divine  of  Philadelphia. 
A month  hence  we  will  have  Dr.  Russell,  who  knows  more 
about  sun,  moon  and  stars  than  any  other  mortal.  The 
month  following  ‘ Dr.  Wu,’  Chinese  ambassador,  and  then 
Gen.  Pershing.  Of  course,  in  such  a small  town  as  Chi- 
cago, you  are  deprived  of  such  wiseacres.  This  church  has 
blessed  memories  of  Dr.  Timothy  Stone,  Dr.  Gunnsaulus, 
Dr.  Stephenson  as  pastor  erstwhile  from  Chicago.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  church  sociability  is  Oberlinican,  one  of  the 
elders,  by  name  of  Finney,  and  now  vice-moderator  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  has,  as  a little  girl 


broad  shoulders,  and  also  serves  as  councilman,  deacon, 
and  as  member  of  many  social  service  organizations: 
Harriet,  who  graduated  from  the  college  in  1903,  and  after 
service  in  the  college  library,  became  Mrs.  Carl  Wanger- 
ien  and  now  resides  in  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

The  life  of  Oberlin  for  the  last  thirty  years  might  have 
been  very  different  had  it  not  been  for  the  fine  spirit 
and  genuine  interest  in  all  good  things  of  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Comings. 

All  are  glad  to  count  them  as  friends,  and  wish  for 
them  many  years  of  continual  service  for  the  public  wel- 
fare. 


told  me,  Chas.  G.  Finney  for  his  ancestral  grand  uncle. 

I missed  a good  deal  in  not  joining  you  in  Oberlin 
last  June.  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  father  and 
mother  of  our  dear  classmate.  Fide  Comings  Pitkin,  were 
members  of  my  church  in  Springfield,  Mo.  A splendid 
elder  and  loyal  friend.  Once  when  quite  ill  he  came  to 
me,  carried  me  in  his  arms  and  had  the  church  pray  for 
me — a very  loving,  living,  dependable,  loyal  Christian 
father  to  me  for  ten  years.  Often  he  was  in  my  home  and 
at  my  table.  Also  another  person  whom  you  w’ill  recall — 
Professor  Shurtleff.  He  was  general  of  a negro  brigade 
in  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Gen.  Grant  in  autumn  of  1864 
ordered  Gen.  Hancock,  with  his  famous  corps,  to  capture 
New  Market  Heights,  fortified  and  defended  by  Confed- 
erate veterans.  Gen.  Hancock  made  the  assault  and  was 
repulsed,  with  much  loss.  Asked  to  reattack  he  declined 
at  such  cost.  Gen.  Benj.  F.  Butler,  learning  of  the  result, 
proposed  to  capture  it  by  his  colored  troops.  There 
was  an  unjust  prejudice  then  against  Gen.  Butler  and 
the  colored  troops.  Five  hundred  black  soldiers  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  Petersburg  crater  affair  through  indif- 
ference or  cowardice  of  white  officers.  Butler  was  grant- 
ed to  carry  out  his  design.  Professor  Shurtleff  led  his 
brigade  in  a terrific  onslaught,  captured  the  Heights,  drove 
the  enemy  away.  My  battalion  of  cavalry  rode  over  the 
bodies  of  350  black  patriots  and  held  the  earthworks  on 
Darbytown  road  from  that  time  on  till  near  the  surrender 
of  the  South  in  April,  1865,  and  what  was  my  surprise, 
w'hon  I reached  Oberlin,  to  sit  under  Professor  Shurtleff 
in  class. 

President  Finney’s  son-in-law,  “ Cox,”  general  under 
Sherman  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  was  the  only  general 
who  daily  read  his  Greek  Bible  during  the  war.  These 
are  two  or  three  of  the  slight  associations  which  added  to 
the  interest  of  my  intimate  associations  at  Oberlin. 

Wishing  for  you  and  Mrs.  Dowd,  as  well  as  the  rem- 
nant of  our  distinguished  class  of  ’70,  the  very,  very  best 
journey  on  and  the  abundant  entrance  to  the  glorified 
eternity  ahead. 

Yours, 

Edgar  A.  Hamilton. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

laboratories;  true  there  is  the  Allen  Art  Building  which 
replaces  and  adds  a hundred-fold  to  the  old  art  rooms  in 
Society  Hall,  but,  after  all,  cares  for  only  a very  few  stu- 
dents in  class  work.  Spear  library  has  become  a labora- 
tory and  Mr.  Severance  met  an  urgent  situation  when  he 
built  the  chemical  laboratory,  but  that  building  is  now 
crowded  to  the  limit  and  much  in  need  of  enlarging.  Only 
a small  portion  of  the  men  are  cared  for  in  the  Men’s 
Building.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  these  new  build- 
ings, not  overlooking  Rice  Hall,  Keep  Cottage,  and  John- 
son House,  have  added  tremendously  to  the  upbuilding 
of  the  institution.  Their  present  worth  is  fully  recog- 
nized, but  with  all  these  additions  we  are  in  as  much  need 
oday  to  care  adequately  for  our  student  body  as  we  were 
wenty-five  years  ago  to  care  for  the  students  here  then, 
e invite  the  alumni  and  friends  to  visit  the  campus  to- 
ay  and  see  the  nooks  and  crannies  that  have  become 
c ass  rooms  and  laboratories;  to  see  classes  of  250  which 


for  effectiveness  ought  to  be  one-tenth  the  size.  The  need 
is  evident;  the  need  is  urgent — Who  to  the  rescue? 

It  was  our  desire,  when  Professor  Martin  retired 
last  spring  after  forty-five  years  as  a member  of  the 
Oberlin  faculty,  to  carry  in  the  Alumni 
PROFESSOR  Magazine  an  article  concerning  him. 

MARTIN  In  a very  definite  and  unequivocal  man- 

ner he  expressed  the  request  that  we 
should  not  do  so. 

This  fall,  as  he  had  left  Oberlin  and  connected  himself 
with  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum,  we  thought  he  might 
consent  to  the  publishing  of  such  an  article  as  we  had 
in  mind.  Professor  Wager  was  ready  and  willing  to 
prepare  the  material.  Therefore,  we  wrote  Mr.  Martin. 
Herewith  is  his  reply:  “I  appreciate  Mr.  Wager’s  willing- 
ness to  write  something  for  the  Magazine  but  see  no 
reason  tor  altering  my  desire  that  an  article  of  the  nature 
suggested  should  not  appear.” 
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The  Present  Status  of  Oberlin  in  Shansi 

By  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  ’07 


Eighteen  years  of  solid  achievement 
in  Christian  education  in  China  under 
Chinese  leadership  have  brought  us 
to  today.  Starting  in  with  a group 
of  thirty-odd  boys,  of  primary  and 
high  school  grades,  the  Obsrlin  Shan- 
si Memorial  Academy  which  was  first 
undertaken  has  grown  to  a normal 
enrolment  of  over  two  hundred  fifty, 
with  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
as  well  as  the  elementary  school,  and 
is  now  expanding  its  work  so  as  to 
render  assistance  in  the  education  of 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  partly  within 
its  own  walls,  and  partly  in  connection 
with  the  memorial  to  two  Oberlin 
women,  Miss  Bird  and  Miss  Partridge, 
the  Precious  Dew  School  for  Girls. 
MTiether  the  suggested  union  of  the 
two  schools  into  a coeducational  acad- 
emy will  prove  wise  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  or  not,  present  policy  calls 
for  strengthening  the  work  for  girls 
until  in  every  way  it  is  as  strong  as 
that  for  boys,  and  so  perpetuate  the 
Oberlin  tradition  of  more  than  nine 
decades  in  spirit  at  least  and  prob- 
ably in  letter  also. 

The  C.wriTs 

Starting  in  with  an  old  courtyard 
and  a newer  one,  in  which  one  small 
room  served  H.  H.  K’ung,  ’06,  as  bed- 
room, living  room,  principal's  office 
and  classroom,  the  Academy  expand- 
ed two  years  later  into  the  Flower 
Garden,  long  a private  tea  garden  for 
the  gentry  of  the  city  and  then  as 
now  the  sacred  resting  place  of  those 
in  whose  memory  the  school  was 
launched.  The  great  trees,  shadow- 
ing grass  and  rocky  hillocks,  and 
the  picturesque  Chinese  tea-houses 
seemed  heavenly  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  quarters,  and  amply  ade- 
quate for  the  future.  But  the  school 
expanded  into  every  nook  and  cranny, 
and  overflowed  into  unsuitable  neigh- 
boring courtyards  until  we  came  to 
realize  that  a school  (in  North  China 
at  least)  cannot  live  by  trees  and 
century-old  architecture  alone.  The 
last  five  years  have  seen  the  l)egin- 
ning  of  better  things  in  the  erection 
of  the  Hawley  Recitation  building  and 
the  Adelaide  Edmonds  Hemingway 
dormitory,  and  the  enlargement  mak- 
ing possible  the  Fairfield  Hall  for 
science.  But  there  still  waits  a long 
list  of  other  dormitories,  dining  hall, 
gymnasium,  chapel  and  buildings  lor 
administration,  library  and  class- 
rooms in  the  Academy,  a model  coun- 
try school  building  for  the  i)rimary 


school,  homes  for  Chinese  and  for- 
eign teachers,  and  larger  athletic 
fields  to  make  possible  a thorough- 
going athletic  and  physical  education 
program,  while  whether  separately  or 
together,  girls’  education  must  also 
have  far  more  adequate  housing  and 
equipment. 

The  Faculty 

Mr.  K’ung  began  the  wmrk  with 
two  assistants.  The  present  staff 
numbers  twenty-nine,  a large  propor- 
tion of  whom  have  full  college  or  uni- 
versity training,  and  some  of  whom 
have  won  high  honors  in  their  Alma 
Maters  — a keenly  alert,  forward- 
looking,  cooperating  group,  of  men 
and  women,  whom  we  can  well  be 
proud  to  have  represent  us  out  there 
even  though  most  of  them  have  never 
seen  Tappan  Walk.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  recent  developments  is  the 
number  of  clubs  started  by  the  individ- 
ual teachers  for  various  subjects  of 
study  outside  of  class  hours,  an  extra 
expenditure  of  time  and  effort  that 
is  gladly  made  for  the  sake  of  giving 
the  boys  a larger  life.  Such  faculty- 
student  cooperation  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  as  well  as  in  patriotic 
demonstrations  and  social  service,  go 
far  to  explain  the  fact  that  last  June, 
when  so  many  of  the  government  and 
Christian  schools  had  to  close  because 
of  student  strikes,  our  school  was 
able  to  complete  the  work  of  the  se- 
mester and  still  get  in  a patriotic  pro- 
gram that  established  warmer  rela- 
tions between  the  school  and  the  cit- 
izens of  the  city  than  had  ever  be- 
fore existed. 

The  Stupext.s 

The  students  come  from  a wide 
range  in  the  province  and  four  or  five 
other  provinces,  and  are  constantly 
being  selected  not  only  by  high  en- 
trance requirements  and  high  stand- 
ards of  scholarship  but  also  by  Iho 
demands  of  worthy  citizenship  in  the 
school  community.  Their  reaction  to 
outside  activities  as  well  as  to  class- 
room and  laboratory  work  is  normal. 
More  than  half  of  them  have  enrolled 
this  year  in  voluntary  classes  for  the 
study  of  religion,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
action that  one  might  have  expected 
when  the  compulsory  feature  of  relig- 
ious instruction  was  removed.  The 
athletic  contests  of  last  spring  found 
onr  athletes  conducting  themselves 
like  gentlemen  In  every  contest.  The 
track  ineels  the  last  two  years  have 


been  conducted  strictly  on  a class- 
competition  basis,  with  no  individual 
honors,  and  the  boys  have  responded 
to  the  challenge  to  do  their  best  for 
the  sake  of  the  social  group.  The 
alumni  in  increasing  number  are  find- 
ing or  creating  places  of  service  as 
citizens. 

The  Resouiice.s 

The  resources  of  the  school  have 
gained  steadily  in  the  eighteen  years. 
Aside  from  the  gifts  of  the  Hall  Es- 
tate, which  have  guaranteed  the  sta- 
bility of  the  work,  there  has  been  in- 
creased giving  by  both  undergradu- 
ates and  alumni.  The  Oberlin  Col- 
lege Chest,  through  which  students 
and  faculty  subscribe,  has  given  $5,000 
each  year  but  one  of  the  last  seven 
years,  as  compared  with  less  than 
$2,000  fifteen  years  ago.  Alumni 
gifts  were  on  the  increase  until  the 
beginning  of  the  2-8-5  drive,  when 
they  fell  off  for  a year,  to  pick  up 
again  in  1924,  only  to  fall  off  again  in 
1925.  These  gifts  from  living  donors 
not  only  are  the  equivalent  of  in- 
come from  an  endowment  of  more 
than  $150,000,  but  are  also  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  enterprise  in 
their  concrete  expression  of  goodwill 
for  China  on  the  part  of  a large  num- 
ber of  the  Oberlin  constituency.  It  is 
to  these  living  donors  as  rvell  as  to 
those  whose  memory  the  work  keeps 
fresh  that  we  must  look  for  increas- 
ing help  in  making  Oberlin  in  Shansi 
worthy  of  the  Alma  Mater  in  Amer- 
ica. 
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The  Oriental  Despot 


The  lectures  under  the  Haskell 
Foundation  are  this  year  being  given 
hv  Professor  F.  W.  Buckler  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Theology.  “The 
Oriental  Despot”  is  the  subject  se- 
lected by  Professor  Buckler  for  the  six 
lectures,  tliree  of  which  were  given  on 
successive  days,  November  23,  24,  25. 
The  remaining  ones  will  take  place 
February  15,  IG,  and  17  and  will  be 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
problem  of  the  Oriental  Despot  in  the 
Moslem  IVorld  and  the  consequent  re- 
lations of  Christendom  and  Islam. 

The  subject  of  the  first  lecture  was 
“ The  Oriental  Despot  in  the  Ancient 
World,”  and  it  was  introduced  by  a 
survey  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  East  had  been  interpreted  to  the 
West.  The  Persian  King  had  been 
the  constant  enemy  and  source  of 
anxiety  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans 
derived  their  culture  from  the  Greeks 
and  inherited  this  eastern  feud.  The 
fear  of  the  Greeks,  therefore,  was  the 
beginning  of  misunderstanding.  For 
the  Greeks  fixed  the  meanings  of 
words  by  which  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  ultimately  translated  and 
conveyed  to  the  West.  In  Hebrew 
thought  too  the  same  antagonism 
against  the  King  occurs.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  neither  the  Oriental  Despot 
nor  the  Barbarian  King,  his  distant 
cousin,  were  understood  by  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  although  their  ritual  and 
their  theory  of  Kingship  formed  the 
basis  of  Jesus  Christ’s  parables  and 
sayings. 

The  key  to  the  problem  lies  in  the 
idea  that  the  King  is  the  .Shadow  of 
God  on  Earth  (Khalifatu’lldh)  and 
extends  his  shadow  (Khiltifat)  by 
means  of  the  gift  of  a cast-off  gar- 
ment (KhiVat)  by  which  the  recip- 
ient is  incorporated  into  the  person 
of  the  King  and  becomes  a memher 
of  the  King’s  body.  He  is  the  King 
in  his  own  sphere  of  activity  just  a.s 
the  eye  is  the  man  in  the  realm  of 
sight  or  the  ear  in  the  function  of 
hearing.  The  institution  apparently 
"■as  not  originally  Semitic  but  possi- 
bly Indo-Germanic  in  origin,  and 
spread  among  the  Semitic  from  the 
North. 

The  second  lecture  analyzed  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  Jesus  used  this  idea 
to  explain  Kingship  of  God  and  the 
Prince  of  the  World.  The  fight  and 
s niggle  with  this  enemy,  whose  will 
"as  expressed  in  the  Law,  and  whose 
cause  was  championed  by  his  mem- 
bers—the  Priest,  the  Scribes,  and 


Pharisees — terminated  in  the  Cross, 
by  which  the  Champions  of  the  Law 
were  forced  to  break  the  Law  in  the 
name  of  the  La\v.  The  Cross  is  the 
believer’s  Khil’at  or  robe  of  honour. 

The  third  lecture — “The  Church  and 
the  Kingdom" — dealt  with  the  back- 
ground on  which  the  West  had  been 
led  to  form  its  judgment  of  the  Ori- 
ental Despot,  despite  the  fact  that 
Jesus  Christ  had  presented  the  best 
interpretation  in  literature  of  its 
working.  By  the  Pharisaic  or  Juda- 
istic  reaction,  which  was  identified 
with  St.  Peter,  Jesus  became  the 
Messiah  of  the  Law — therefore  the 
servant  of  the  Law — rather  than  the 
Christ  of  God.  The  Greeks  isolated 
the  terms  Father  and  Son  from  their 
natural  setting  in  Oriental  political 
thought  and  proceeded  to  attempt  to 
define  the  Oriental  idea  of  function 
in  terms  of  essence  and  substance. 
By  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nicaea, 
the  idea  of  the  Kingship  of  God  was 
lost  in  the  Fatherhood  of  Jesus,  and 
the  “perfect  man”  had  become  merely 
the  sinless  man.  The  Barbarian  King 
and  the  Prophet  Muhammad  repro- 
duced the  “ oriental  despot,”  but  the 
Church  could  not  understand  them. 
The  Rennaissance  and  the  Reforma- 
tion were  either  predominantly  Greek 
or  predominantly  anti-Latin  and  so 
there  was  but  little  development  in 
understanding  “the  Kingdom  of  God.” 
At  the  same  time  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  Route  to  India  brought  the  East 
and  West  together  again,  but  the 
Christian  West  failed  to  understand 


the  “oriental  despot”  and  fixed  its 
attention  on  his  moral  shortcomings. 
The  reason  was  found  to  be  in  the  re- 
vival of  Pharisaism  under  the  guise  of 
Christianity  and  the  consequent  facil- 
ity w'ith  which  Christianity  became 
the  morality  of  individualistic  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  systems.  The 
Great  War  shattered  this  hardening 
I)rocess  and  presented  to  them  the 
choice  of  the  Cross  or  prosperity.  The 
Cross  then  once  more  took  its  place 
and  millions  gave  their  lives  a ransom 
for  many. 


Eric  Abbott  Dies 

Eric  Roosevelt  Abbott,  known  by 
his  many  friends  as  “ Ted,”  a senior 
in  college,  died  at  the  Allen  hospital 
December  27.  He  had  retired  to  his 
room  in  Oberlin  on  Christmas  eve 
complaining  of  a slight  headache,  but 
otherwise  having  shown  no  signs  of 
illness.  He  was  found  in  an  uncon- 
scious condition  next  morning  and 
taken  at  once  to  the  Allen  hospital. 
His  malady  was  diagnosed  as  tu- 
bercular meningitis.  A Cleveland 
specialist  was  called  in.  but  nothing 
seemed  to  arrest  the  disease. 

Young  Abbott  was  a prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  senior  class,  a boy  of  un- 
usually fine  character  and  ambitions. 

Funeral  was  held  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Metcalf  on  North 
Professor  street,  where  he  had 
roomed.  He  is  survived  by  his 
mother,  Mrs.  D.  I.  Abbott,  of  Water- 
bury.  Conn.,  who  arrived  in  Oberlin 
a few  hours  before  her  son’s  death. 
Burial  was  at  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Oberlin  Faculty  and  Staff 


January,  1926 

First  defiree 

No  decree 

First  degree 
elsewhere,  a 
subsequent 

from 

from 

degree  from 

Oberlin 

Oberlin 

Oberlin 

President 

Emeritus — Teachers,  officers  and  assistants 

1 

6 

7 

4 

Professors  

31 

35 

2 

Associate  Professors  

5 

15 

Assistant  Professors  

11 

17 

2 

Instructors  

10 

18 

1 

Assistants,  in  teaching  and  in  offices 

18 

28 

— 

— 



Totals  

92 

120 

9 

Compare  1900’'  48  Oberlin  trained:  42  non-Oberlin 

1913*  ....  90  Oberlin  trained;  63  non-Oberlin 
1925  ....  92  Oberlin  trained;  129  non-Oberlin 

* Includes  the  teachers  in  the  Academy. 

Of  43  appointments  taking  efiect  in  September.  1925,  eight  only 
were  Oberlin  graduates. 
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Holiday  Meetings  in  New  York  on  Athletics  and  Physical  Education 


The  number  of  national  organiza- 
tions dealing  with  intercollegiate  and 
amateur  sports,  physical  education 
and  student  health,  has  grown  so 
large  that  to  list  them  would  be  out 
of  place  in  this  article.  I shall  at- 
tempt, therefore,  merely  to  mention 
the  important  actions  and  the  evident 
trend  of  public  sentiment  as  shown 
in  some  of  their  various  meetings 
during  the  holidays. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
the  American  Football  Coaches  Asso- 
ciation felt  that  the  present  rules  in 
football  are  satisfactory,  the  Eastern 
Association  of  Football  Officials  voted 
to  request  the  Rules  Committee  to 
eliminate  unnescessary  roughness  by 
forbidding  tackling  above  the 
shoulders,  by  having  the  kicked  ball 
declared  dead  as  soon  as  it  has 
crossed  the  line  of  scrimmage  in 
order  to  protect  the  catcher,  and  to 
have  the  ball  declared  dead  the  mo- 
ment any  part  of  the  carrier’s  body, 
other  than  hands  or  feet,  touches  the 
ground.  This  organization  also  went 
on  record  as  opposed  lo  all  shift 
plays  and  to  the  growing  tendency  to 
use  the  “huddle  system”  in  the  place 
of  calling  signals. 

The  Coaches  Association  agreed 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the 
present  game.  They  admitted  that 
there  has  been  overemphasis  on  foot- 
ball and  they  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  meet  educational  authorities 
more  than  half  way  in  eliminating 
causes  for  criticism.  They  took  a de- 
cided stand  against  professional  foot- 
ball and  appointed  a standing  commit- 
tee to  work  throughout  the  year  on 
the  solution  of  present  day  football 
problems.  The  association  also  went 
on  record  as  opposed  to  fall  practice 
beginning  before  September  1.5th. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Amateur  Athletic  Federation  of 
which  Col.  Henry  Breckenridge,  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  President 
and  Major  John  E.  Griffith,  Executive 
Secretary,  heard  reports  from  repre- 
sentatives of  its  eighteen  constituent 
members.  It  adopted  resolutions  call- 
ing for  a campaign  of  education  for 
the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of  ama- 
teurism, to  revive  amateur  baseball, 
to  extend  the  membership  of  the  Fed- 
eration, and  appointed  standing  com- 
mittees to  help  promotion  lor  1926. 

This  Federation  embr.'ices  the  Atii- 
letic  organizations  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
U.  S.  Navy,  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  The  Y. 


By  Professor  C.  W.  Savage,  ’93 

W.  C.  A.,  The  American  Legion,  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 
American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation, The  Society  of  Directors  of 
P.  E.  in  Colleges,  most  of  the  great 
College  conferences  on  athletics,  U. 
S.  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  and  all 
other  amateur  sport  organizations 
willing  to  cooperate  in  the  promotion 
of  sport  for  sport’s  sake. 

The  twentieth  annual  conference  of 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation was  noteworthy  for  a review 
of  twenty  years  progress  by  its  presi- 
dent, General  Palmer  E.  Pierce.  Pres- 
ident Ernest  M.  Hopkins  of  Dart- 
mouth College  gave  a strong  address 
in  support  of  intercollegiate  athletics. 
Admitting  that  there  were  great  evils 
connected  with  these  sports  at  dif- 
ferent points,  he  nevertheless  main- 
tained that  we  should  not  abandon  in- 
tercollegiate competition  until  we 
were  positive  that  something  good 
would  be  found  to  take  its  place. 
Bishop  William  T.  Manning  extolled 
the  maintenance  of  clean  sport,  con- 
gratulated the  National  Collegiate 
Association  upon  its  twenty  years  of 
achievement  and  said  that  sports  may 
well  occupy  as  important  a place  in 
our  lives  as  prayers.  While  condon- 
ing the  participation  in  golf  and  other 
sports  on  Sunday,  provided  they  were 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  religious 
duties  centering  around  that  day,  he 
warned  vigorously  against  commer- 
cialized sport  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
It  is  of  great  interest  to  know  that  a 
great  bay  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  has  been  dedicated  to 
sports.  When  completed  there  will 
be  sculptored  on  the  walls  of  this 
bay,  polo  ponies,  boxers,  athletes, 
goiters  and  tennis  players  and  repre- 
sentatives of  other  sports. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wilce  of  Ohio  State  gave 
the  viewpoint  of  coaches  with  refer- 
ence to  intercollegiate  athletics  in 
education  and  stated  vigorously  that 
at  the  present  time,  the  coach  is  be- 
ing ground  between  the  mill-stones  of 
the  educators  on  one  side  and  of  the 
alumni  and  " downtown  sports  ” on 
the  other.  Dr.  Wilco  made  the  fol- 
lowing proposals: — that  intercollegi- 
ate athletics  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  educational  scheme:  that  further 

measures  bo  taken  to  insure  compar- 
ative academic  tenure  of  office  for 
coaches:  absolute  divorce  of  amateur 

and  i)rofossional  sports:  adoption  of 

seven  game  football  schedules:  con- 


finement of  intercollegiate  football 
competition  to  juniors  and  seniors  in 
order  to  reduce  proselyting  and  over- 
emphasis. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  session 
of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  were  given  over  to  re- 
ports on  the  various  sports  rules 
committees,  representatives  from 
each  of  seven  districts  of  the  country, 
and  to  a debate  on  summer  baseball 
between  Professor  F.  G.  Folsom,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  who  argued  for 
permitting  summer  baseball  and 
Major  Griffith  who  asked  for  more 
strict  enforcement  of  the  amateur 
rule  to  include  summer  baseball.  The 
N.  C.  A.  A.  which  comprised  thirty- 
five  colleges  and  universities  at  its 
organization,  now  has  a membership 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  institutions. 
It  is  purely  an  educational  body  and 
has  been  active  in  the  organization 
of  numerous  conferences  throughout 
the  country,  and  elects  annually  the 
members  of  the  rules  committees  for 
the  present  day  college  sports. 

The  Society  of  Directors  of  Physical 
Education  in  Colleges  in  its  29th 
meeting,  devoted  its  morning  session 
to  three  educational  addresses  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  “ The  Relations  between  Recre- 
ational Activities  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene,” by  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Will- 
iams, Medical  Director  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

2.  " Health  Examination  a Prerequi- 
site to  Matriculation  in  College,”  Dr. 
Thomas  A.  Story,  Professor  of  Hy- 
giene, College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

3.  “ Some  Unsolved  Problems  in 
the  Nutrition  of  Athletes,”  John  Ray- 
mond Murlin,  Professor  of  Physiology 
and  director  of  the  Department  of 
Vital  Economics,  University  of 
Rochester. 

After  a combined  business  and 
luncheon  meeting,  the  afternoon 
session  was  given  over  to  a sympos- 
ium, “ The  Most  Important  Advance 
in  Our  Department  During  the  Last 
Five  Years  and  Our  Hopes  for  the 
Next  Five.”  From  this  symposium 
and  from  the  meetings  of  the  other 
organizations,  a very  definite  impres- 
sion was  give  that  the  commercialism 
and  over-emphasis  which  has  grown 
up  around  intercollegiate  football, 
needs  attention.  There  Is  a decided 
trend  toward  increasing  the  number 
of  men  participating  in  Intercollegi- 
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ate  competition  and  thereby  lessen- 
ing the  value  of  the  individual. 

The  time  may  come  much  sooner 
than  any  of  us  expect  when  colleges 
and  universities  will  be  less  inter- 
ested in  developing  star  athletes  and 
more  interested  in  benefiting  the  lives 
and  characters  of  the  average  college 
man  and  devoting  the  energies  and 
resources  of  the  Departments  of  Phys- 
ical Education  to  general  educational 
aims. 


Haylor’s  Burns  Out 

Haylor’s  book  store,  located  in  the 
old  bank  building  at  15  West  Col- 
lege street,  was  completely  gutted  by 
fire  on  the  morning  of  January  13. 
Fire  broke  out  in  the  cellar  shortly 
after  the  store  was  opened  at  8 
o’clock  and  the  dense  smoke  drove 
the  workers  out  before  anything  could 
be  saved.  The  firemen  confined  the 
flames  to  the  cellar  and  first  floor. 
Smoke  damaged  a stock  of  goods  on 
the  second  floor  belonging  to  J.  V. 
Hiii,  tbe  clothier,  but  did  no  serious 
damage  to  the  stores  on  either  side. 

Haylor’s  loss  is  estimated  at  $25,000, 
covered  by  $16,000  of  insurance.  Dam- 
age to  the  building,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Carpenter  estate,  is  thought  to 
be  about  $5,000. 

Before  the  day  was  over  Mr.  Hay- 
lor  had  telegraphed  for  new  goods 
and  two  days  later  had  opened  a store 
at  7 South  Main  Street,  recently  va- 
cated by  A.  R.  Kimpton. 

Most  of  the  student  text  books  for 
the  second  semester  were  destroyed 
but  new  orders  were  immediately 
placed  and  the  supply  is  expected  in 
time  to  disappoint  some  of  the  less 
studious  students. 

Mr.  Haylor  not  only  carried  books 
but  a line  of  art  goods  seldom  found 
outside  the  larger  and  best  city 
stores.  Prank  Cooke,  who  had  a 
photographic  department  in  con- 
nection with  Haylor’s,  lost  practically 
all  his  cameras,  supplies  and  films. 


Students  and  the  Church 

The  press  reports  of  the  Interdomi- 
national  Student  Conference  held  at 
Evanston,  ill.,  December  29,  to  Jan- 
izary 1,  indicate  that  the  900  dele- 
gates felt  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
ems  that  they  were  tackling.  These 
oys  and  girls  came  from  nearly  200 
ifferent  colleges  and  25  denomina- 
lons.  They  discussed  such  ques- 
tions as  war,  military  training,  dis- 
armament, World  Court,  internation- 


alism, birth  control,  denominational- 
ism. 

Interested  in  the  Christian  church, 
they  were  trying  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  ought  to  he  the 
churches  attitude  on  these  various 
questions.  There  was  constant  eager- 
ness to  express  their  opinions;  they 
were  vigorous  in  their  support  or  op- 
position to  the  different  proposals  and 
demanded  definiteness  not  general 
declarations. 

While  the  students  occupied  the 
floor  the  gallery  was  filled  with  inter- 
ested spectators  — men  and  women 
representing  church  boards,  mission- 
ary societies  and  other  religious  or- 
ganizations — all  keen  to  hear  what 
their  younger  critics  would  have  to 
say,  and  perchance  to  learn  from 
these  thoughtful  young  people. 

Fifteen  Oberlin  students  attended 
the  conference,  not  being  sent  by  any 
campus  organization,  but  represent- 
ing themselves  and  meeting  their  own 
expenses. 


Tells  of  Drama  in  College 
Here 

Oberlin  College  gets  its  fair  share 
of  notice  in  “Playboys  of  the  College 
World,”  published  in  the  January 
number  of  Scribner’s  and  written  by 
Frederick  P.  Keppel,  president  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Keppel  calls  attention  to  the 
remarkable  advance  in  college  dra- 
matics in  the  past  fifteen  years.  He 
says  that  today  dramatics  in  almost 
every  college  from  coast  to  coast  is 
distinctly  a major  sport.  “ This  ad- 
vance,” says  the  writer,  “has  been  in- 
tertwined with  the  nationwide  Little 
Theatre  movement The  di- 

rection of  the  non-academic  Little 
Theatres  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
college  men  and  women  — eleven 
Oberlin  graduates,  for  example,  hold 
such  positions  — and  the  players  and 
audiences  are  largely  drawn  from 
college  alumni.” 

Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
colleges  are  rapidly  accumulating 
valuable  collections  of  sets  and  equip- 
ments, Mr.  Keppel  points  out  that 
Oberlin’s  equipment  in  this  line  is 
valued  at  $10,000. 

Dealing  with  conditions  in  dra- 
matics at  Oberlin,  the  writer  says; 
“Oberlin  was  one  of  the  first  co-edu- 
cational  colleges  to  take  up  work  in 
the  drama,  and  its  organization  may 
be  taken  as  typical.  Dramatic  ac- 
tivities are  under  the  direction  of  one 


of  the  professors  of  English.  The  club 
is  strictly  limited  to  one  hundred,  and 
is  divided  into  ten  producing  groups. 
A play  is  rehearsed  by  a group  and 
is  first  performed  before  the  club  at 
large  and  is  criticized  by  the  mem- 
bers. If  it  survives,  it  is  given  be- 
fore the  college,  and  finally  goes 
farther  afield — for  the  Oberlin  actors, 
like  many  others,  spend  their  Christ- 
mas and  spring  holidays  on  the  road, 
their  trips  ranging  from  Chicago  on 
the  west  to  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton on  the  east.  At  Oberlin,  as  elser 
where,  there  is  little  or  no  outside 
help.  The  boys  build  the  platform 
which  enlarges  the  chapel  stage. 
They  look  after  the  electrical  work 
and  plan  and  build  the  scenery,  while 
the  girls  design  and  make  the  cos- 
tumes.” 

All  the  good  things  spoken  by  Mr. 
Keppel  of  the  steady  advance  in  dra- 
matics in  Oberlin  are  true.  That  they 
have  become  true  is  due  in  very  large 
measure  to  the  work  of  Professor 
Philip  D.  Sherman  of  the  department 
of  English.  Mr.  Sherman  has  been 
for  years  teacher  and  mentor  and 
critic  and  guardian  angel  of  the  Ober- 
lin Dramatic  association  and  his  in- 
telligent direction  is  the  chief  reason 
for  the  record  made  by  the  organiza- 
tion. 


Oberlin  Village 

Oberlin  Village  starts  the  new  year 
under  the  managerial  form  of  govern- 
ment. All  candidates  at  the  last 
councilmanic  election  had  agreed  to 
favor  the  adoption  of  that  method  of 
village  control.  The  new  council 
composed  of  J.  L.  Edwards,  Charles 
R.  Comings,  Karl  F.  Geiser,  and  J.  N. 
Stone,  have  selected  Mr.  F.  D.  Her- 
rick, present  city  manager  of  Albion, 
Mich.,  as  the  first  Oberlin  manager. 
He  is  a graduate  of  Albion  and  stud- 
ied engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  I.  L.  Porter,  elected  last 
November  as  a member  of  the  coun- 
cil, has  not  qualified  for  the  position 
on  the  grounds  that  under  the  man- 
agerial form  of  government  the  vil- 
lage would  be  without  police  power. 
The  other  four  members  of  the  coun- 
cil believe  that  some  way  can  be  pro- 
vided to  care  for  this  failure  of  the 
legislature  to  include  a police  court 
in  the  new  charter. 


Mrs.  James  Godette,  Jr.,  (Mary  C. 
Dossin)  a special  student  in  the  col- 
lege, died  at  her  home  in  Oberlin 
January  10. 
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Basketball  Begins 

By  Myrddyn  Evans,  ’27 

Considering  the  game  from  the 
standpoint  of  victories  and  defeats, 
Oherlin  has  begun  her  basketball  sea- 
son in  a somewhat  discouraging  fash- 
ion. With  only  one  of  the  five  letter 
men  from  last  year’s  squad  around 
which  to  build  a speedy  combination 
tor  this  j'ear.  Coach  MacEachron  may 
hardly  be  expected  to  get  together 
any  sort  of  a quintet  which  would 
equal  the  near-champs  of  1925.  How- 
ever, the  men  whom  he  has  are  much 
better  than  wms  to  be  hoped  for. 

In  the  first  game  of  the  year,  that 
against  Albion  on  January  5,  Oherlin 
was  forced  to  accept  a two-point  de- 
feat, the  Michigan  men  taking  the 
game  into  their  own  hands  in  the  last 
minute  of  play  by  making  good  two 
tree  throws.  Excepting  for  a few 
bright  flashes  of  speedy  cooperation 
the  Oherlin  team  seemed  a trifle  ner- 
vous and  unable  to  get  going  with 
any  sort  of  a passing  game.  The  con- 
test as  a whole  was  rather  slow.  The 
score  throughout  was  fairly  close  but 
the  five  from  Albion,  profiting  by  the 
experience  of  six  games  already 
played,  easily  did  the  better  work  and 
deserved  their  victory. 


Albion — 24.  G.  P T. 

Parsons,  rf 0 1 1 

Bromley,  If 2 4 8 

Cansfieid,  c 1 0 2 

Babcock  (c),  Ig 0 0 0 

Preshaw,  rg 1 0 2 

Kenaga,  rf 1 0 2 

Carlson,  rf 1 0 2 

Grey,  c 2 1 5 

Hammond,  rg 0 0 0 

Castor,  rg 1 0 2 

Totals  9 6 24 

Oherlin— 22.  G.  P.  T. 

Leahy  (c),  rf 2 0 4 

MacLaren,  If 0 0 0 

Tessenvitz,  c 1 0 2 

Ballard,  rg 0 3 3 

Pleming,  Ig 4 1 9 

Montie,  If 0 0 0 

Raikula,  If 0 0 0 

Wagner,  c 0 0 0 

Heldnian,  rg 2 0 4 

Totals  9 4 22 


I'lic  first  conference  game  of  the 
season  was  against  Hiram,  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  and  was  truly  a "heart- 
breaker.”  for  it  was  another  of  those 
two-point  defeats,  with  the  visitors 
snatching  the  laurels  when  it  seemed 
certain  that  they  must  come  to  Cap- 
tain Leahy’s  team.  The  Oberiin  play 
was  much  smoother  in  this  affair 
than  against  Albion  and  until  Hiram, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  half, 
came  tlirougli  with  a brand  of  ba.s- 
ketball  that  was  absolutely  unljeat- 


ahlc,  seemed  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
The  squad  was  slow  in  jumping  to 
their  offensive  and  their  shooting  was 
not  quite  as  accurate  as  it  should 
have  been,  yet  t’nere  was  a very  evi- 
dent improvement  over  their  play  in 
the  opening  game. 

Hiram — 22.  G.  P.  T. 

Ray,  rf 4 0 8 

Barbe,  If 2 4 8 

P.  Hurd,  c 0 4 4 

Myers,  rg 1 0 2 

E.  Hurd,  Ig 0 0 0 


Totals  7 

Oberiin — 20.  G. 

Montie,  rf 1 

Heldman,  rf 1 

McLaren,  rf 0 

Leahy  (c).  If 2 

Wagner,  c 0 

Tessenvitz,  c 1 

Pleming.  rg 1 

Ballard,  Ig 2 


8 22 

P.  T. 

0 2 

1 3 

0 0 

0 4 

1 1 

0 2 

0 2 

2 fi 


ment.  Near  the  end  of  the  half  how- 
ever the  visitors  snapped  into  life 
and  from  then  on  it  was  ali  Akron. 
The  second  half  found  the  Oberiin 
five  in  as  much  of  a trance  as  the 
other  squad  was  at  the  start  of  the 
game. 


Akron — 33 
Broadt,  If.  . . 
Johnson,  rf. 
Miller,  c.  . . . 
Shafer,  rg,  . 
Ruttman,  Ig. 
Leonard,  rf. 


G.  P.  T. 

6 6 18 

10  2 
0 3 3 

10  2 
12  4 

2 0 4 


Totals  . 

Oberiin — 27 
Heldman,  rf. 
Raikula,  rf.  . 
Leahy,  If.  ... 
Tessenvitz,  c. 
Ballard,  rg.  . 
Pleming,  Ig.  . 
Montie,  rg.  . . 


11  11  33 

G.  P.  T. 
2 0 4 

2 0 4 

2 0 4 

3 2 8 

10  2 
13  5 

0 0 0 


Totals 


4 20 


Totals 


11  5 27 


On  January  16  the  squad  from  Ak- 
ron University  visited  Warner  gym- 
nasium and  handed  Oherlin  her  third 
defeat,  33-27.  Oberiin  started  the 
game  with  a rush  which  swept  the 
Akronites  far  into  the  hackgi'ound 
and  at  one  time  had  a 16  to  3 lead. 
Oberiin  was  playing  together  well 
and.  though  clearly  they  were  no 
“miracle  team”  they  had  their  op- 
ponents in  a state  of  utter  hewilder- 


President  King  on  Leave 

President  and  Mrs.  King  left  the 
last  of  January  for  a much  needed 
rest.  Neither  of  them  has  been  feel- 
ing as  well  as  usual  for  a number  of 
weeks  and  upon  the  advice  of  his 
physician  the  President  decided  to 
take  a short  vacation.  In  his  46  years 
of  teaching  President  King  has  lost 
but  one  day  on  account  of  sickness. 


Midwinter  Home  Coming 

February  20-22 


Saturday 

8-12  A.  M.- 


-Visiting  of  Classes 


1:30  P.  M. — Meeting  of  Alumni  Association 

Committee  on  “How  May  the  College  Test  Its  Product?” 
Men’s  Building 

5:00  P.  H. — Reception  and  Dinner  Visiting  Alumni.  Men’s  Building 

7:30  P.  M. — Gray  Memorial  Basketball  Game.  Warner  Gymnasium 
Alumni  vs.  Alumni 

Varsity  vs.  Bowling  Green  State  Normal  College 

Sunday 

11:00  A.  M. — Church  Services 

4:00  P.  M. — Vesper  Musical  Program.  Piniiey  Chapel 
Eveiiing — Faculty  Members  “At  Home” 


Monday 

10:00  A.  M.- 
12:00  M.- 


-Washington’s  Birthday  .Address.  Finney  Chapel 

-Luncheon,  Executive  Committee  of  .Alumni  Associ.ntion. 
Faculty  Club 


2:00  P.  M. — Meeting,  Ahimni  Connell.  Men’s  Building 
3:00  P.  M, 


7:00  P.  M.- 


-Adjourned  Committee  Meeting  on  “ Ilow  May  the  College 
Test  Its  Product?  ” Men’s  Building. 

-Receiilion  by  the  President  and  Faculty  to  the  Students  and 
Alumni.  Allen  Art  Building 
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Savage  Made  President 

CbosBU  fl-t  Ngw  Year's  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  association  in 
New  York  City  to  succeed  Carl  L. 
Schrader,  Massachusetts  State  Super- 
visor of  Physical  Education,  Profes- 
sor C.  W.  Savage  is  now  president  of 
the  American  Physical  Education  As- 
sociation. 

The  American  Physical  Education 
Association,  having  over  3,000  active 
memhers,  is  the  most  inclusive  or- 
ganization of  its  type.  First  organ- 
ized at  Brooklyn  in  1885  under  the 
name  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion, it  soon  changed  its  name  to  the 
American  Physical  Education  Asso- 
ciation. The  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  summed  up  in  article  two  of 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  as  fol- 
lows: “The  objects  of  this  associa- 

tion shall  be  to  awaken  a wide  and 
intelligent  interest  in  physical  educa- 
tion ; to  acquire  and  disseminate 
knowledge  concerning  it;  to  promote 
such  universal  physical  education  as 
will  provide  well-trained  teachers  and 
secure  adequate  programs  for  the 
nation.” 

The  association  is  divided  into  na- 
tional, district,  state,  and  local  sub- 
divisions which  together  form  a co- 
ordinate body  for  the  advancement 
of  physical  education.  At  present 
committees  are  at  work  trying  to 
evolve  a scientific  standard  of  physi- 
cal efficiency  to  be  applied  in  educa- 
tional work. 

The  national  convention  of  the  as- 
sociation is  to  be  held  May  12  15  in 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Harmonics 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  '14 

Of  especial  interest  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  semester  is  the  addi- 
tion of  Mr.  Heber  Johnson  to  our 
faculty.  Mr.  Johnson  has  for  some 
years  been  the  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  New  Y'ork  Symphony 
and  at  their  last  Chautauqua  (N.  Y.) 
season  he  was  concertmaster.  After 
he  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to 
Oberlin  he  asked  that  he  might  have 
a semester  for  travel  and  study  so 
that  he  comes  to  us  in  the  middle  of 
the  year  fresh  from  European  study. 

Mr.  Lehmann  resumed  his  teaching 
after  a most  profitable  semester  spent 
m study  and  travel  in  England.  I 
imagine  English  theorists  and  Eng- 
lish golfers  have  a bit  more  respect 
for  America  after  meeting  Mr.  Leh- 
mann. 


Miss  Nash,  with  her  sister,  will  spend 
next  year  in  foreign  travel  and  study. 
Alter  the  summer  in  England  they 
will  study  in  Paris  and  then  probably 
go  down  to  Italy  and  Greece. 

Mr.  Gehrkens,  another  of  the  for- 
tunates  to  be  granted  a Sabbatical 
year’s  leave,  after  summer  teaching  at 
Pomona  College  in  California,  will 
work  eastward  visiting  schools  on  the 
way  to  New  York.  Reaching  there 
about  Christmas,  Mrs.  Gehrkens  and 
he  will  then  sail  for  a tour  about  the 
world. 

Gi’anted  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  Mr.  Laurel  Yeamans  plans  to 
study  organ  and  composition  in  vari- 
ous European  centers.  The  Fall  will 
find  him  in  Paris  working  with  Bon- 
net. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Morrison  has  been 
granted  next  year  tor  further  study. 
Whether  abroad  or  in  this  country, 
Mrs.  Morrison  has  not  yet  decided. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  have  been 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  next 
year.  They  will  first  stop  in  Eng- 
land where  Mr.  Hall  will  do  some 
work  on  English  Madrigals.  Most  of 
the  time  will  be  spent  in  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  a few  months  in  Italy. 

The  concluding  concert  of  the  Art- 
ist Recitals  of  the  first  semester  was 
given  by  the  London  String  Quartet. 
Between  the  Haydn  " Emperor  ” and 
the  Dvorak  “ American  ” quartets 
there  were  some  delightful  fairy  epi- 
sodes by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
organization,  Mr.  Warner.  It  Is  worth 
noting  that  a string  quartet  is  one  of 
the  best  drawing  attractions  we 
have. 

During  the  Holidays  at  Dayton 
there  was  held  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Asso- 
ciation which  the  following  Oberlin 
faculty  attended:  Professors  Stetson, 
Gehrkens,  Hall  and  Miss  Moore.  Mr. 
Stetson  spoke  on  the  “ Psychology  of 
Reading  Music  ” and  Mr.  Hall  read  a 
paper  on  “ Improvisation — Its  History 
and  Application  to  Modern  Music 
Study.”  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  again 
two  former  members  of  our  faculty, 
Mr.  Frederick  B.  Stiven,  now  director 
of  the  School  of  Music  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Harold  D. 
Smith,  organist  of  Cornell  University. 

For  many  years  the  student  recitals 
have  contained  occasional  ensemble 
numbers,  notably  trios.  Fortunate 
was  the  student  who  had  this  priv- 
ilege of  ensemble  appearance.  Choice 
was  somewhat  haphazard  and  rarely 
did  the  student  have  a second  oppor- 


tunity to  show  how  much  had  been 
learned  by  that  first  appearance. 
This  semester,  however,  there  is  of- 
fered a course  in  ensemble  playing 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Goerner. 
The  object  is  not  to  train  for  specific 
public  appearance  but  to  play  ensem- 
ble music  and  hear  other  members  of 
the  class  play,  profiting  in  both  cases 
by  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Goerner. 
The  class  is  limited  to  eleven. 

Mr.  Yeamans  is  offering  a course  in 
“ The  Theatre  Organ  ” and  Mr.  Hall 
will  have  some  twenty-five  members 
in  his  course  in  “ The  Development  of 
the  Pianoforte  and  Its  Literature.” 

Mr.  A.  E.  Heacox  will  teach  this 
summer  at  the  University  of  Wa.sh- 
ington,  Seattle. 

Mrs.  Hall  has  had  two  keen  dis- 
appointments in  that  she  was  un- 
able to  appear  as  soloist  with  the 
Musical  Union  in  either  their  Oberlin 
or  Cleveland  “ Messiah  ” concerts. 
She  recently  underwent  a successful 
operation  for  the  remov'al  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  will  soon  be  back  teach- 
ing. In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Edith  Hall 
is  teaching  for  her. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Miller  is  enjoying  her 
work  in  London.  She  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Trotter  in  his  school 
and  is  enthusiastic  about  his  meth- 
ods and  results. 

The  last  concert  of  the  Oberlin 
Conservatory  Trio  for  this  Oberlin 
season  comes  on  February  25,  when 
the  chief  number  will  be  the  Brahms’ 
quartet  in  which  Mr.  Cooley,  princi- 
pal viola  of  the  Cleveland  Symphony, 
will  assist. 


Scholarships  Awarded 

The  Knight  Scholarship  has  been 
awarded  this  year  to  Miss  Dorthy 
Hall  of  the  Junior  class.  Miss  Hall 
was  head  of  the  Freshman  Honor 
List  her  first  year  and  has  had  a 
high  scholastic  record  ever  since. 

The  Helen  Cochran  Scholarship, 
which  is  awarded  by  semesters  to 
some  one  majoring  in  Physical  Edu- 
cation, was  given  the  first  semester 
to  Miss  Lois  Word  of  the  Sophomore 
class. 

The  six  Ellen  Whitcomb  Scholar- 
ships, which,  according  to  the  rules 
governing  their  awarding,  must  be 
voted  on  by  the  Faculty,  Prudential 
Committee,  and  Board  of  Trustees, 
liave  been  awarded  to  two  Seniors, 
Miss  AVinifred  Johnson  and  Miss  Ruth 
Selover;  two  Juniors,  Miss  Sarah 
Butts  and  Miss  Chastina  Sprout;  two 
Sophomores,  Miss  Ruth  Tracy  and 
Miss  Frances  Fuller. 
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Professor  Clarence  Ward  lectured 
on  January  29  in  Sandusky  on  “ The 
Charm  of  the  French  Cathedral.”  The 
lecture  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
art  section  of  the  Women’s  Club. 

Dean  T.  W.  Graham  spoke  on 
“Some  Trends  in  International  Life” 
before  the  Elyria  Women’s  Club  on 
January  13. 

Professor  S.  F.  MacLennan  will 
have  charge  of  the  summer  session 
at  Oberlin  again  this  year. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  gave  a re- 
port at  the  Oberlin  Exchange  Club  of 
various  athletic  association  meetings 
he  attended  in  New  York.  Mr.  Sav- 
age is  now  president  of  the  American 
Physical  Education  Association,  which 
has  more  than  3,000  active  members. 

Professor  Oscar  Jaszi,  of  the  Polit- 
ical Science  Department,  visited  in 
Youngstown,  Pittsburgh,  and  New 
York  during  the  recess.  While  in 
New  York  he  spoke  before  the  Hun- 
garian Society  in  memory  of  Hun- 
gary’s greatest  poet,  Andrew  Ady,  who 
died  during  the  war  and  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Jaszi.  Pro- 
fessor Jaszi  also  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association. 

Miss  Anna  Klingenhagen  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  during  the 
holidays. 

Miss  Florence  M.  Fitch  attended  a 
meeting  of  Bible  instructors  in  col- 
leges and  secondary  schools,  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  the  last  of  De- 
cember. 

Professor  Charles  G.  Rogers  rep- 
resented Oberlin  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Dr.  George  Frederick  Zook  as 
president  of  the  Municipal  University 
of  Akron  on  January  22. 

At  the  dedication  of  a new  law 
school  building  for  the  University  of 
Southern  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
on  February  4,  Professor  Robert  A. 
Millikan,  ’91,  will  represent  Oberlin. 

Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens  gave 
a talk  on  The  Psychological  Basis  of 
Conducting  before  the  music  section 
of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  As- 
sociation recently. 

Assistant  Professor  Emil  L.  Larson 
attended  the  Teacher  Training  session 
of  the  Ohio  .State  Teachers’  Associa- 
tion in  Columbus  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. On  the  11th  of  January  he 
tiilked  to  the  Parent-Teachers’  Asso- 
ciation of  the  McKinley  .School  in 


Elyria  on  some  phases  of  child  wel- 
fare. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor’s  new 
book,  “A  Numerical  Drill  Book  on 
Physics”  (Ginn  & Co.),  came  out  on 
February  1st.  It  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  numerical  examples.  The 
purpose  and  nature  of  the  book  are 
best  described  by  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  preface:  “The  essen- 

tial contribution  which  an  introduc- 
tory course  in  Physics  can  make  to 
students’  development  is  the  creation 
of  an  ability  to  reduce  the  great  va- 
riety of  dally  physical  experiences  to 
a few  fundamental  principles.  Only 
hours  of  tedious  drill  can  accomplish 
this  end.  Numerical  examples,  when 
properly  administered,  form  the  most 
effective  type  of  drill  material.”  The 
book  is  appearing  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  might  have,  had  it  not  been 
accelerated  by  some  material  aid  ren- 
dered by  Mr.  I.  Vorkink,  a graduate 
student  in  Physics.  In  the  course  of 
several  weeks  of  continuous  work  he 
checked  Mr.  Taylor’s  solution  of  every 
problem. 

Professor  Karl  F.  Geiser  attended 
the  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation meetings  in  New  York  the 
last  of  December. 

Thursday,  December  31,  Dean  Nicol 
met  with  alumni  of  Seattle  and  vicin- 
ity at  the  Women’s  University  Club, 
Seattle.  Miss  Ruth  Bailey,  ’99,  pre- 
sided. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Historical  So- 
ciety and  the  Bibliographical  Society 
of  America  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in 
December.  From  there  he  went  to 
Chicago  to  the  American  Library 
Association  meetings. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Nichols  spent  her  va- 
cation in  Portland,  Me. 

Professor  Louis  E.  Lord  was  elected 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Peoples  Banking  Company  to 
take  the  place  of  Professor  C.  W.  Mor- 
rison, who  will  not  be  in  Oberlin  this 
year. 

Governor  Donahey  of  Ohio  ap- 
pointed Professor  C.  W.  Savage  to 
represent  the  state  at  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion January  20-21.  This  conference 
is  sponsored  and  entertained  in  Wash- 
ington by  President  Coolidge’s  com- 
mittee on  Outdoor  Recreation,  which 
committee  Is  made  up  of  cabinet  mem- 
bers. Tile  meetings  are  to  be  held 
In  the  auditorium  of  the  U.  S.  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 


Messiah  Sung  in  Cleveland 
Russell  P.  Jameson,  ’00 

The  Oberlin  Musical  Union  has  an 
honorable  record,  not  only  in  Oberlin, 
but  in  regard  to  a number  of  con- 
certs given  in  Cleveland.  An  appear- 
ance before  an  audience  of  Cleveland 
music  lovers  is  an  opportunity  and  a 
responsibility.  The  concert  given  in 
the  Masonic  Auditorium  on  Friday, 
January  15th,  before  3,000  people  was 
proof  that  our  musical  forces  were 
able  to  meet  this  responsibility  suc- 
cessfully. Handel’s  “ Messiah  ” is  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  music  to  have  a 
strong  appeal  to  present  day  musical 
taste.  It  is  at  times  massive,  over- 
powering, and  in  large  part  is  in- 
formed with  a deep  spirit  of  religious 
feeling,  but  the  form  and  Idiom  are 
those  of  an  earlier  day.  In  order  that 
it  may  be  adequately  interpreted 
something  besides  virtuosity  is  re- 
quired. Under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Andrews  the  necessary  enthusiasm 
and  the  necessary  appreciation  of  the 
true  character  of  the  Messiah  music 
is  furnished  and  a background  of  idea 
and  emotion  is  constructed. 

The  Cleveland  concert  was  the  final 
event  in  the  season’s  program  ar- 
ranged by  The  Federated  Churches  of 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Dan  F.  Bradley,  ’82, 
was  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  commit- 
tee of  arrangements.  A large  audience 
greeted  the  Oberlin  performers  and 
manifested  a generous  and  hearty  ap- 
proval of  their  interpretation  of 
Handel’s  work.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  concert  was 
the  fact  that  the  soloists  all  belong 
to  the  Oberlin  family.  Miss  Grace 
Demms,  now  soprano  soloist  at  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  City,  and  a successful  concert 
artist  in  the  East,  was  a student  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  in  1919-1920. 
Miss  Edna  Bowles  is  now  studying  in 
the  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
and  Professor  Gilbert  T.  Wilson  and 
Professor  Herbert  Harroun  are  valued 
members  of  the  faculty.  These 
artists  gave  a very  satisfactory  ren- 
dition of  the  solos  wliich  at  times  are 
a bit  ungrateful.  Miss  Demms,  whose 
voice  and  artistic  insight  are  equally 
admirable,  gave  a most  finished  pre- 
sentation and  is  entitled  to  the  warm- 
est praise.  Miss  Bowles  has  a rich 
voice  and  a very  well  controlled  style. 
Her  work  was  very  pleasing.  Pro- 
fessor Ilarroun’s  singing  is  always 
marked  by  a thoughtful  and  dignifled 
conception  of  musical  values.  His 
singing  of  the  tenor  recitatives  and 
arias  of  Part  II  was  especially  sym- 
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pathetic  and  beautiful.  The  bass 
solos  of  the  Messiah  are  a very  severe 
tax  upon  the  artist  who  undertakes 
them.  Professor  Wilson  surmounted 
easily  the  technical  difficulties  and 
gave  a broad  and  at  times  powerful 
expression  of  the  somewhat  formal 
arias.  The  Musical  Union  chorus 
seems  to  have  reached  this  year  per- 
haps the  highest  point  of  its  artistic 
career.  Certainly  memory  does  not 
bring  to  mind  an  occasion  where 
there  was  greater  precision  or  warm- 
er enthusiasm  in  the  execution  of 
the  choral  part  of  the  work.  The 
chorus  achieved  a greater  range  of 
expression  than  is  usually  possible. 
If  one  takes  into  account  the  ex- 
tremely limited  amount  of  time  wffiich 
is  available  for  the  rehearsals,  the 
work  of  the  Musical  Union  becomes 
positively  remarkable. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra,  with 
Professor  Bruce  H.  Davis  at  the 
organ,  gave  a very  good  account  of 
itself.  Incidental  solos  by  Professor 
Kessler,  Mr.  Frank  FMnkhauser, 
violins,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Williams, 
trumpet,  were  excellently  rendered. 

The  success  of  the  concert,  judging 
by  the  approval  of  the  audience,  was 
marked,  and  constitutes  another  hon- 
orable achievement  in  the  record  of 
the  Oberlin  Musical  Union.  The 
greatest  credit,  as  usual,  must  he 
given  to  Dr.  George  W.  Andrews, 
whose  untiring  and  enthusiastic  ef- 
forts are  the  chief  elements  in  the 
Union’s  success.  He  was  most  ably 
seconded  by  Professor  Savage,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  and  by  our  inval- 
uable Mr.  J.  E.  Wirkler,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  College. 


Glee  Club  Trip 

During  the  Christmas  vacation 
Oberlin  College  was  Introduced  or  re- 
introduced to  many  communities  of 
the  Middle  Northwest  by  the  Oberlin 
College  Glee  Club.  This  region  has 
not  been  visited  by  the  Glee  Club  lor 
almost  a decade  and  it  was  therefore 
an  occasion  for  Oberlin  alumni  and 
friends  to  gather  and  to  celebrate. 
This  was  especially  true  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities.  Oberlin  meetings 
were  held  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul, 
Mdwaukee,  and  Chicago.  In  Minneap- 
olis the  Glee  Club  as  a group  or  the 
inditidual  members  were  entertained 
y sight-seeing  tours,  at  parties,  and 
a social  hour  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
A.  C.  Andrews.  In  St.  Paul  there  was 
sn  informal  meeting  after  the  con- 
oort.  At  Milwaukee  the  Club  found 
a great  welcome  through  the  efforts 
o individual  alumni  at  the  Athletic 


Club,  the  y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  special  so- 
cial events.  Hardly  had  the  Glee 
Club  arrived  in  Chicago  on  the  re- 
turn when  Mr.  E.  H.  Abbott,  assisted 
by  Mr.  C.  Dean  Wells,  whizzed  the 
Glee  Club  men  away  to  the  Univer- 
sity Club  for  luncheon  and  then  to  the 
matinee  of  “ The  Student  Prince,” 
which  stands  out  as  a high  spot  in 
the  Glee  Club  experience  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  members  of  the  Club 
wish  to  go  on  record  in  pronouncing 
Mr.  Abbott  “a  real  prince  to  stu- 
dents.” The  annual  banquet  at  Chi- 
cago brought  out  200  Oberlinites  and 
the  concert  in  Fullerton  Hall  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Institute  attracted  an  au- 
dience of  500. 

The  Club  had  a wonderful  stag 
party  at  Maumee  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Griffith,  who  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grove  Patterson  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Vradenburg,  en- 
tertained all  the  men  for  supper  and 
luncheon  after  the  concert.  The  privi- 
leges of  a jolly  home  and  the  hospi- 
tality of  gracious  hosts  and  hostesses 
were  greatly  enjoyed.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  Glee  Club  is  the 
first  official  body  of  the  College  to 
meet  Mr.  Patterson,  the  newly  elected 
trustee. 

Other  events  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  review  are  the  over- 
grown dinner  provided  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Lorton 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Henry  in  Arch- 
bold, the  chance  of  “convalescing”  at 
the  “ Spa,”  and  the  autoing  and  tobog- 
ganing in  Waukesha  arranged  lor  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Ferris  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Kim- 
ball, and  similarly  a sight-seeing  tour 
to  Devil’s  Lake  and  skiing  at  Bara- 
boo,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R. 
J.  Osborne  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Perris,  and 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Cole  in  opening  their  home,  and  when 
Mr.  Cole,  President  of  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  gave  a talk  on  the  his- 
tory and  geography  of  that  region, 
which  is  of  considerable  geologic 
importance. 

The  list  of  concerts  was  announced 
in  a former  issue;  the  itinerary,  how- 
ever, included  the  following  addi- 
tional appointments:  December  27, 

church  services  in  St.  Paul  (Peo- 
ple’s Church)  and  Minneapolis  (Ply- 
mouth Church  and  Simpson  M.  E. 
Church);  December  28,  luncheon  at 
Minneapolis  (Kiwanis  Ciub);  De- 
cember 31,  watch-party  at  Baraboo 
(churches  uniting);  January  3,  serv- 
ices in  Milwaukee  (Grand  Avenue 
Congregational  Church),  special  pro- 
gram (Veteran  Soldiers’  Hospital), 
and  a Radio  Concert,  Station  WKAF; 
January  6,  matinee  in  Waukegan 


(Senior  High  School);  January  7, 
matinee  in  South  Bend  (Senior  High 
School). 

The  next  important  engagement  for 
the  Glee  Club  is  the  Home  Concert, 
which  is  fixed  for  Saturday,  February 
13,  and  a program  of  considerable  in- 
terest is  assured. 


Midwinter  Home  Coming 

Washington’s  Birthday,  coming  on 
Monday  this  year,  makes  possible  a 
three-day  Home-Coming  that  those 
from  a distance  as  well  as  those  from 
nearby  can  easily  attend.  Events 
start  on  Saturday,  the  20th,  and  con- 
tinue through  Monday  evening.  , 

A special  effort  is  being  made  to 
have  all  members  of  Oberlin’s  first 
varsity  basketball  team  back.  Two  of 
the  original  members  have  been  back 
every  year  since  the  Gray  Memorial 
Game  was  inaugurated.  Last  year  a 
third  member  was  present,  and  we 
have  assurances  that  the  fourth  man 
will  be  present  this  year.  Pressure 
is  being  brought  to  have  the  fifth 
man  here  also.  It  was  twenty-three 
years  ago  last  January  that  Oberlin’s 
team  made  its  debut  on  the  basketball 
floor. 

Beside  the  appearance  of  the  older 
and  younger  alumni,  there  will  be  a 
real  game  between  the  present  varsity 
and  the  team  from  Bowling  Green 
State  Normal  College  , which  is 
coached  by  two  Oberlin  alumni.  This 
will  be  preceded  at  five  o’clock  by  a 
reception  and  dinner  at  the  Men’s 
Building  to  the  visiting  alumni. 

The  Alumni  Council  will  meet  on 
Monday  afternoon.  The  special  com- 
mittee on  “How  May  the  College  Test 
Its  Product?”  which  held  its  first 
meeting  last  November,  will  gather 
on  Saturday  and  continue  its  deliber- 
ations. 

Monday  morning  the  annual  Wash- 
ington’s Birthday  address  will  be 
given. 

In  the  evening  President  King  and 
the  faculty  will  receive  students  and 
alumni  at  the  Allen  Art  Building. 


Alumni  Hotels 

The  associated  alumni  of  seventy 
leading  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  are  designating  one  hotel  in 
practically  every  city  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  a member  of  a 
nation-wide  chain  of  Intercollegiate 
alumni  hotels.  In  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago three  hotels  will  be  designated. 

The  actuating  motive  behind  the 
plan  is  to  provide  a common  meeting 
ground  for  college  men  and  women 
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under  conditions  that  will  make  for 
social  congeniality,  thus  furthering 
and  strengthening  the  coordination  of 
alumni  interests,  upon  which  every 
higher  educational  institution  must 
depend  to  a great  extent. 

The  alumni  magazines  of  all  the 
participating  institutions  will  be  kept 
on  file  in  the  reading  room  of  each  in- 
tercollegiate alumni  hotel.  Lists  con- 
taining the  names  of  local  alumni  will 
also  be  maintained  by  the  alumni 
magazines. 

The  committee  having  the  work  in 
charge  is  selecting  hotels  which  evince 
a cordial  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
the  movement.  In  most  cities  the 
leading  hotels  are  taking  very  kind- 
ly to  the  plan  and  will  in  the  course 
of  the  next  six  months  begin  to  dis- 
play the  official  insignia  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

All  college  men  and  women  who 
travel  regularly  will  soon  be  able  to 
chart  their  course  so  that  they  can 
move  from  one  alumni  home  to 
another,  meeting  friends  wherever 
they  go  and  resuming  old  friendships. 
A national  publicity  campaign  will  in- 
form alumni  of  the  cooperation  which 
will  be  extended  by  the  designated 
hotels  and  an  effort  made  to  have  all 
alumni  activities  center  in  them. 

Anyone  wishing  to  secure  informa- 
tion concerning  the  plan,  which  in- 
volves many  additional  interesting  de- 
tails, may  write  to  Levering  Tyson, 
311  East  Hall,  Columbia  University. 


Vaccination  Necessary 

Part  of  the  new  program  of  the 
college  to  insure  the  health  of  the 
students  is  evident  in  the  Faculty 
action  that  all  new  students  will 
hereafter  have  to  be  or  have  been 
vaccinated.  This  is  in  line  with  mod- 
ern medical  teaching  and  is  being 
done  in  the  more  progressive  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Applicants  will  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce evidence  as  to  immunity  from 
smallpox  by  showing  a satisfactory 
vaccination  scar  or  by  having  had  the 
disease  or  else  agree  to  be  vaccinated 
upon  their  arrival  in  Oberlin.  In  the 
latter  case  the  expense  will  be  borne 
by  the  college. 


Alumni  Honored 

The  Society  of  Directors  of  Physi- 
cal Education  in  Colleges  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  December  honored 
three  Oberlin  alumni. 

Dr.  Dudley  B.  Reed,  ’03,  now  on  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 


was  made  president;  Professor  T.  N. 
Metcalf,  ’13,  of  Iowa  State  College, 
as  secretary-treasurer  and  Dr.  J.  H. 
Nichols,  ’ll,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
as  member  of  the  council  were  re- 
elected to  those  offices. 

Other  alumni  on  the  program  at 
this  meeting  were  Professor  O.  C. 
Bird,  ’ll,  of  Ohio  University,  who 
spoke  on  the  subject,  “ The  Most  Im- 
portant Advance  in  my  Department 
the  Past  Five  Years  and  Our  Hope  for 


the  Next  Five,”  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Will- 
iams, ’08,  who  reported  for  the  com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  chairman  on 
“ The  Objectives  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics.” 


Miss  Fannie  E.  West,  who  for  many 
years  kept  a boarding  house  for  stu- 
dents at  what  is  now  known  as  West 
Lodge,  at  106  West  Lorain  Street, 
died  December  21  as  a result  of  an 
automobile  accident  in  Lorain. 


Last  Fall’s  Football  Team  Adds  to  Enviable  Record 


Four  times  in  Oberlin’s  thirty-five 
years  of  football  experience  there 
have  been  undefeated  teams:  in  1892, 
1921,  1924,  and  1925.  There  have 
been  ten  other  years  when  Oberlin 
has  not  suffered  defeat  from  the 
hands  of  any  other  Ohio  team.  Fif- 
teen times  Oberlin  has  been  either 
the  undisputed  champion  of  Ohio,  or, 
as  is  the  case  this  year,  she  has 
shared  championship  honors  with 
another  Ohio  Conference  team. 

The  team  of  1925  has  not  had  as 
much  offensive  strength  as  has  been 
the  case  with  many  previous  teams, 


at  least  so  far  as  points  scored  by 
Oberlin  are  concerned.  But  defen- 
sively the  team  of  this  year  is  appar- 
ently one  of  Oberlin’s  greatest.  In 
only  three  previous  years  have  op- 
ponents been  held  to  such  low  totals. 
In  1898  six  points  were  scored  against 
the  team  by  Cornell.  There  were 
nine  points  against  the  1910  team. 
Last  year  there  were  scored  sixteen 
points  against  the  football  team  of 
1924.  All  other  teams  in  Oberlin’s 
history  have  had  more  points  scored 
against  them  than  the  nineteen  al- 
lowed by  the  great  team  of  1925. 


Year 
1891  . 
A 1892* 

1893  , 

1894  , 
A 1895* 
A 1896* 
A 1897* 
A 1898* 

1899 

1900 
A 1901* 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

A 1909* 
1910* 
A 1911* 
1912 

A 1913* 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 
1918* 

A 1919* 
1920 

A 1921* 
A 1922* 
1923 

A 1924* 
A 1925* 


Average 
"A”  means 


Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Oberlin 

Opponents 

2 

3 

0 

36 

78 

7 

0 

0 

262 

30 

6 

1 

0 

189 

80 

4 

3 

1 

153 

51 

4 

1 

1 

111 

48 

5 

3 

1 

128 

68 

5 

1 

1 

114 

43 

7 

1 

0 

142 

6 

3 

5 

0 

47 

162 

5 

3 

0 

67 

62 

7 

2 

0 

150 

52 

4 

4 

0 

161 

172 

4 

4 

1 

165 

114 

4 

2 

1 

65 

52 

3 

6 

0 

53 

176 

1 

3 

3 

10 

44 

6 

2 

0 

184 

54 

3 

4 

0 

139 

70 

5 

1 

1 

116 

22 

5 

1 

2 

123 

9 

6 

1 

1 

84 

20 

7 

1 

0 

242 

49 

6 

1 

1 

211 

74 

4 

4 

0 

122 

97 

4 

4 

0 

123 

109 

0 

7 

0 

13 

378 

5 

2 

1 

145 

68 

1 

4 

0 

51 

56 

7 

1 

0 

238 

29 

6 

2 

0 

114 

70 

7 

0 

1 

121 

25 

6 

1 

0 

126 

34 

4 

3 

1 

58 

46 

8 

0 

0 

151 

16 

7 

0 

1 

92 

19 

167 

81 

18 

4306 

2483 

123 

71 

not  defeated  by  any  Ohio  team  (Ohio  State  not  included 


since  1916). 

* moans  — Championship  of  Ohio,  either  undisputed 
another  Ohio  team  of  equal  record. 


or  shared  with 
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Margaret  E.  Stratton,  ’78 

Miss  Margai-et  E.  Stratton,  from 
18TS  to  1881  Assistant  Principal  of 
the  Women’s  Department  of  Oberlin 
College,  died  on  December  17,  1925. 

Miss  Stratton  bad  given  a long  life 
to  teaching,  starting  in  the  south 
among  the  freedmen  and  spending 
ten  years  there  before  she  entered 
Oberlin.  While  at  Oberlin  she  was 
invited  to  Wellesley  to  organize  an 
English  department.  This  she  was 
the  head  of  for  nineteen  years,  dur- 
ing the  last  lour  of  which  she  was 
also  dean.  After  two  years  in  retire- 
ment she  was  called  to  the  newly- 
created  office  of  Dean  of  Woman  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  She  con- 
tinued the  work  for  three  years,  then 
returned  to  New  England  to  her  na- 
tive town  of  Stratford,  where  she 
died,  aged  eighty-one  years. 

While  teaching  in  Oberlin  Miss 
Stratton  studied  for  and  received  her 
A.M.  degree  in  1882. 


Merle  Davis,  ’99,  Appointed 
to  Important  Post 

J.  Merle  Davis  has  been  called  to 
the  executive  secretaryship  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Pacific  Relations,  with 
headquarters  at  Honolulu. 

Since  their  return  from  Japan  three 
and  a half  years  ago,  J.  Merle  Davis, 
’99,  and  Mrs.  Valborg  Vea  Davis,  ’00, 
have  made  their  home  at  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

During  1923  and  1924  Mr.  Davis 
w-as  administrative  director  of  the 
Survey  of  Race  Relations  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  This  is  a study  of  the 
Oriental  races  in  the  Coast  States  and 
British  Columbia  being  made  jointly 
by  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Relig- 
ious Research  of  New  York  and  a 
group  of  five  regional  committees  of 
the  Pacific  Slope.  Nine  of  the  Coast 
universities  and  colleges  have  con- 
tributed to  the  investigation  through 
racial  studies  made  by  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students  under  the 
direction  of  their  departments  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology.  Professor  Rob- 
ert E.  Park  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
eago,  is  research  director  and  Pres- 
ident Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  of  Stanford 
University,  is  chairman  of  the  Coast- 
wide Committee  of  the  Survey. 

In  December,  1924,  Mr.  Davis  was 
ealled  to  organize  the  American  group 
of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
which  held  its  sessions  for  two  weeks 
''uring  July  of  last  year  in  Hono- 
lulu. This  was  an  unofficial  gather- 
ing of  educational,  commercial,  labor, 
press  and  religious  leaders  represent- 


ing nine  of  the  nations  which  have 
primary  interests  in  the  Pacific  Ba- 
sin. Patterned  somewhat  after  the 
Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics 
and  with  the  active  participation  of 
several  of  the  men  who  have  made 
that  gathering  notable,  the  Honolulu 
sessions  brought  under  the  frankest 
consideration  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests and  cooperative  enterprises  of 
the  Pacific  peoples.  The  one  hundred 
and  fifty  delegates  who  met  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  President  Wilbur  of 
Stanford  University,  decided  that  the 
Institute  should  be  continued  on  a 
five-year  basis,  with  a central  secre- 
tariat and  biennial  sessions.  Re- 
search and  exchange  of  data  on  the 
acute  issues  before  the  Pacific  na- 
tions will  be  carried  on,  and  xvide 
publicity  wili  be  given  the  material 
secured. 


Friends  Honor  Dr.  Vincent 

Dr.  John  Martin  Vincent,  ’83,  for 
thirty-three  years  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
retired  from  active  teaching  last 
June.  As  professor  of  and  authority 
on  European  History,  he  has  not  only 
a national  but  an  international  repu- 
tation. At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
his  friends  presented  an  oil  painting 
of  him  to  the  university.  In  making 
the  presentation  Professor  Greenfield 
of  Yale  said  in  part: 

“ So  completely  and  so  long  has  Dr. 
Vincent  been  identified  with  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  that  it  re- 
quires an  effort  to  remind  ourselves 
that  he  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin  College, 
to  which  his  sense  of  loyalty  has  con- 
tinued to  be  strong.  He  came  to  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  the  eighties. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  exploration  of 
the  Bluntschli  Collection,  he  acted  as 
history  librarian  while  a gi'aduate 
student,  and  received  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree  in  1890.  He  was 
immediately  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Adams  as  lecturer  in  Euro- 
pean History,  later  as  instructor,  and 
since  1905  he  has  been  professor  of 
European  History. 

“ Held  in  high  honor  and  esteem  by 
the  University  to  whose  ideals  he 
has  given  his  life.  Dr.  Vincent  has 
been  recognized  and  honored  as  coun- 
selor, scholar,  and  w'riter  by  the  in- 
stitutions here  and  abroad,  into  which 
his  professional  interests  have  drawn 
him — the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, in  which  he  has  hold  import- 
ant offices;  the  University  of  Geneva, 
by  which  he  was  made  honorary  Doc- 
teur  en  Droit  in  1909;  the  Institut 


National  Genevois,  and  the  Sociolog- 
ical Society  of  London,  of  both  of 
which  he  is  Corresponding  Member; 
the  Japanese  Academy  of  Social  Sci- 
ence, of  which  he  is  a foreign  mem- 
ber; the  Royal  Historical  Society  of 
London,  of  w'hlch  he  is  a Fellow 
“ Dr.  Vincent’s  ideals  of  scholarship 
will  be  perpetuated  in  the  books  he  has 
written  and  those  which  he  wili  now 
have  even  greater  leisure  to  write — 
in  his  well  known  works  on  Swiss  in- 
stitutions, on  methods  of  research;  in 
his  studies  of  sumptuary  legislation. 
And  tlie  quiet  influence  of  his  teach- 
ing has  become  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  tradition  of  our  University. 
But  what  we,  his  students  and 
friends,  would  most  especially  keep 
alive  in  the  memory  of  Hopkins  is 
the  personality  for  which  we  love 
him.  And  to  this  end  we  have  in- 
voked the  help  of  an  artist,  Mr.  Cor- 
ner, who  has  painted  the  portrait.  If 
he  has  caught  rvith  his  brush,  as  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  he  has,  an 
expression  of  the  blunt  honesty,  the 
high  mindedness,  the  sterling  courage, 
the  unselfishness,  the  sympathy  and 
wisdom  of  our  friend  and  counselor, 
the  charity  of  our  teacher,  the  constancy 
of  a great  lover  of  the  truth;  and  to- 
gether with  these  a something  remi- 
niscent of  the  unconquerable  modesty 
and  the  delicious  humor  that  have 
endeared  Dr.  Vincent  to  us,  w'e  shall 
be  satisfied  of  the  appropriateness 
and  value  of  our  gift  to  the  Univer- 
sity.” 


Dr.  Watts  O.  Pye,  T.  ’07, Dies 

A cablegram  was  received  January 
10  announcing  the  death  of  Dr.  Watts 
O.  Pye  of  heart  failure  in  Shansi, 
China.  Rev.  Mr.  Pye  was  a graduate 
in  1903  of  Carleton  College,  North- 
field,  Minn.  He  came  to  Oberlin  for 
his  seminary  course,  graduating  in 
1907.  In  that  year  he  went  out  to 
Shansi  as  a missionary,  and  has  done 
a notable  work  there,  being  counted 
one  of  the  foremost  missionaries  in 
China.  His  policy  of  covering  a large 
area  by  the  use  of  Chinese  evangel- 
ists with  relatively  little  direct  for- 
eign supervision  has  attracted  wide 
attention  in  missionary  circles  in 
China  and  abroad.  There  has  been 
combined  with  it  an  intense  absorp- 
tion in  everything  contributing  to  the 
development  of  trained  workers  for 
the  field  and  a rare  executive  ability, 
the  latter  helping  much  to  keep  the 
work  before  a constantly  increasing 
constituency  in  America. 

He  was  a forceful  speaker,  and  when 
on  furlough  last  year  made  a deep 
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impression  on  all  the  audiences  which 
he  addressed.  He  leaves  a wife,  who 
was  Miss  Gertrude  Chaney  of  the 
class  of  190S,  and  a boy,  Lucian,  four 
years  oid. 


Book  Reviews 

High  School  Chemistry,  by  Charles 
E.  Doll.  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  1925. 

This  High  School  text  book  of 
chemistry  by  C.  E.  Dull  of  the  Oberlin 
class  of  1903  ought  to  find  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  list  of  such  texts. 
It  is  written  in  an  interesting  style 
and  is  the  best  iilustrated  of  any  that 
has  come  to  our  attention.  The  top- 
ics treated  are  very  numerous  and  in- 
clude a great  many  practical  appli- 
cations of  chemistry  to  home  and  in- 
dustry. Of  course,  the  limited  size 
of  such  a text  prevents  anj'thing  like 
a complete  trelatment  of  even  the 
most  important  topics  and  in  this  case 
cue  wide  range  of  subjects  selected 
necessitates  a condensation  of  each 
that  may  well  serve  to  inspire  the  stu- 
dent to  further  reading  and  study  but 
can  hardly  satisfy  one  with  even  a 
moderate  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dull  has  not  neglected  the 
small  proportion  of  High  School  stu- 
dents who  will  enter  college  and  con- 
tinue their  work  in  chemistry.  He  in- 
troduces equations  early  in  his  book, 
uses  them  constantly,  and  treats  the 
important  laws  of  the  science  accu- 
rately. He  presents  numerous  prob- 
lems and  questions  so  as  to  build  a 
good  foundation  for  later  work.  We 
question  his  judgment  in  the  adoption 
of  spellings  that  will  rarely  be  found 
in  current  literature,  and  would  be 
better  satisfied  if  he  had  treated  few- 
er topics  in  a somewhat  more  thor- 
ough manner. 

The  publishers  have  upheld  their 
usual  high  standards  in  preparing  a 
book  that  is  pleasing  in  every  detail. 

James  C.  McCullough. 

The  Taming  of  the  Frontier,  by  Ten 
Authors;  edited  by  D.  Aikman. 
Minton,  Balch  & Co.,  New  York. 
1925. 

“The  Taming  of  the  Frontier”  is  a 
group  of  sketches  of  the  growth  of 
ten  frontier  towns;  among  them  Kan- 
sas City  is  presented  by  Henry  J. 
Haskell,  ’96,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 
The  book  means  to  be  a rather  lively 
treatment  of  these  frontier  towns. 
The  editor  and  most  of  the  contrib- 
utors are  sad  to  think  that  El  Paso, 
Ogden,  Denver,  St,  Paul,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Portland,  Kansas  City,  Chey- 
enne, San  Antonio,  and  Los  Angeles 


have  grown  to  be  so  all-alike,  such 
regular  American  “ cities.”  Most  of 
them  feel  that  the  dear  old  town  has 
fallen  from  her  high  and  wild  estate, 
and  hope  against  hope  that  some 
smack  of  a raw  youth  may  stick.  For 
in  these  days  every  standard,  new- 
line  writer  knows  that  men  and 
towns  must  be  devilishly  individual. 
What  writer  dares  stand  out  and  be 
commonplace? 

Mr.  Haskell  doesn’t  dare  to  be  com- 
monplace and  yet  he  does  stand  out 
as  to  his  town  of  Kansas  City.  Her 
greatness  and  her  individuality  came 
to  her  after  the  frontier  days.  “ 'Two 
things,  I suppose,  made  Kansas  City 
— the  Great  Bend  of  the  Missouri  and 
Nelson  of  The  Star.”  The  Great  Bend 
rough-hewed  the  town,  but  the  Great 
Nelson  shaped  its  ends. 

In  the  neat,  New-Republic  list  of 
“ Contributors,”  among  all  those 
writers  of  feature  articles  and  unread 
novels,  one  is  glad  to  find  Harry  Has- 
kell’s name  beside  that  of  a professor 
of  history  in  Sweetbriar  College.  And 
while  some  of  these  very  contribu- 
tions were  taken  bodily  from  The 
American  Mercury,  his  Oberlin  friends 
note-wlth-satisfaction  that  he  con- 
tributes to  The  World’s  Work,  The 
Outlook,  and  The  Independent.  It  is 
only  natural  that  Kansas  City  is  pre- 
sented to  us  as  a town  with  hope  and 
a future. 

After  a deliberately  picturesque  ac- 
count of  the  days  of  the  trading  post 
— “when  the  trails  whipped  out  their 
ribbons  toward  Oregon  and  Santa  Fd” 
— and  of  the  early  unkempt  town,  we 
meet  W.  R.  Nelson,  the  Great  Invader — 
“ combination  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnifi- 
cent and  Jim  Hill,  with  a dash  of  St. 
Francis,  Nietsche,  and  Oliver  Crom- 
well.” And  “ Nelson  took  charge  of 
the  unkempt  town  where  he  printed 
his  paper.  It  struggled  but  could  not 
escape.”  The  heading  of  the  account 
indicates  the  long  fight:  “ Houn’  Dawg 
vs.  Art.”  When  Nelson  died  in  1915, 
after  35  years  of  storming  at  the 
stupid  ugliness  of  things,  he  had  ap- 
preciably changed  the  current  life  In 
Kansas  City.” 

The  chapter  is  an  unusual  tribute 
to  an  extraordinary  man.  He  put 
something  like  a Latin  feeling  for 
beautiful  surroundings  and  for  the 
things  of  the  spirit  into  a western 
town.  The  account  is  worth  reading, 
and  its  close  is  characteristic:  “The 

city  at  the  Great  Bend,  realizing  its 
achievements  and  sensing  its  energy, 
is  boundlessly  hopeful.  So  am  I.  But 
at  times — I wonder.”  Far  be  it  from 
The  Star  to  let  the  Kansas-Cltyans 
be  at  peace  in  Zion. 


Mr.  Haskell’s  chapter  is  a clever 
and  level-headed  account  of  a western 
city.  g 

School  Music.  A monthly  magazine. 
Published  at  Keokuk,  Iowa, 

The  magazine.  School  Music,  which 
represents  the  interests  of  the  great 
body  of  teachers  of  music  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  United  States,  has 
recently  come  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  Professor  Karl  W.  Gehrkens, 
head  of  the  department  of  School 
Music  in  Oberlin  Conservatory.  This 
publication  was  founded  in  1900  by 
P.  C.  Hayden,  at  one  time  a student 
in  Oberlin  College.  Under  Mr.  Gehr- 
kens’ management  it  has  been  much 
expanded  and  developed  in  all  de- 
partments. It  contains  articles  by 
prominent  educators,  reviews  of  books, 
reports  of  supervisors’  meeting,  prac- 
tical suggestions  in  respect  to  school 
music  courses,  etc. 

The  most  notable  and  comprehen- 
sive quality  in  this  magazine  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  it  represents  the 
broad  scholarly  and  inspirational 
spirit  which  has  seized  the  whole 
public  school  music  movement  in  this 
country.  This  impulse  is  expressed 
by  the  editor  in  a recent  number 
when  he  says:  “ In  teaching  music 

we  must  make  certain  that  the  sub- 
ject as  a whole  shall  carry  over  into 
life,  and  that  the  world  shall  be  a 
better  place  to  live  in  because  of  mu- 
sic teaching  in  the  schools.” 

It  is  a source  of  pride  to  us  that 
Oberlin,  with  its  four-years’  course  of 
study  for  school  music  supervisors,  is 
in  the  very  front  of  this  great  national 
movement. 

Professor  Gehrkens  is  also  doing 
useful  work  as  editor  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Mu- 
sic Teachers’  National  Association. 

Edward  Dickinson. 

Syllabus  i.n  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion. INTOODUCTION  TO  PSYCHOI^ 

00,  A Syll.\bus.  Introduction  to 
THE  Le,vrnikq  Process,  A Sylla- 
bus IN  EdUCATION.'XL  PsY'CHOLOGY. 
By  Walter  J.  Giftord,  ’07. 

In  these  syllabi  the  author  has  se- 
cured the  modern  viewpoint  and  has 
stressed  the  idea  that  the  pupil  is 
best  educated  when  there  is  a maxi- 
mum of  pupil  activity.  The  true 
function  of  subject  matter  in  securing 
student  growth  has  been  kept  in 
mind  in  a remarkable  degree.  'Phink- 
ing,  rather  than  the  memorization  of 
facts,  is  stressed  throughout.  The 
raising  of  definite  problems  is  a very 
noticeable  feature  of  the  work.  An- 
other noteworthy  feature,  especially 
in  the  Syllabus  in  the  History  of  Ed- 
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j, cation,  is  the  statement  of  objectives 
and  educational  outcomes  that  the 
proper  study  of  the  subject  should  pro- 
duce. The  building  of  an  attitude  of 
critical  judgment  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  problems  should  be  a definite 
result  of  the  use  of  these  books. 

The  syllabi  should  serve  as  a defin- 
ite means  of  encouraging  discussion 
groups  and  the  most  profitable  use  of 
the  study  periods.  They  are  a dis- 
tinct stimulus  to  the  best  teaching  of 
these  subjects.  E.  L.  L.\it.so.v. 


The  ’93  Class  Letter 

Recently  the  ’93  class  letter  made 
its  appearance  in  Oberlin.  It  is  a 
round  robin  which  was  started  the 
third  year  after  graduation,  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Little  Jackson.  After  it  was 
started  it  was  turned  over  to  Mrs. 
Mary  Pinneo  Dudley,  and  then  later 
to  Etta  M.  Wright.  There  are  now 
sixty-seven  names  on  the  mailing  list, 
and  it  travels  from  Maine  to  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  and 
Florida;  then  across  the  continent  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  Southern  Ohio, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  to  Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon,  and  Washington;  and 
returns  to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  way 
of  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Kansas, 
South  Dakota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Ohio. 

Sometimes  it  makes  its  rounds  in 
a year  and  a half,  but  oftener  it  takes 
a longer  time;  yet  in  spite  of  this  no 
one  of  the  contributors  would  return 
to  the  printed  letter.  There  is  a 
chance  tor  more  personal  touches,  the 
insertion  of  pictures,  etc.  According 
to  the  rules  each  contributor  returns 
his  old  letter  to  the  secretary,  who 
passes  such  letters  on  to  the  five  for- 
eign members,  one  in  Bulgaria,  one 
in  Greece,  and  three  in  South  Africa. 


Dayton  Honors  Visitors 

The  Dayton  Alumni  gave  a dinner 
December  30th  at  the  Engineers’ 
club  in  honor  of  the  six  faculty  mem- 
bers who  were  attending  the  Music 
Teachers’  convention:  Professor  Gehr- 
kens.  Miss  Gladys  Moore,  Professor 
Stetson,  Professor  Stiven,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Music  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Professor  H.  D.  Smith  of 
Cornell  University,  and  Mr.  W.  An- 
drew Archer. 

There  were  forty-six  present,  of 
"’bom  one  was  a trustee,  four  faculty 
hiembers,  two  former  faculty  mem- 
6rs,  and  eleven  present  students, 
he  guests  gave  informal  talks  and 
Oberlin  songs  were  sung. 


Milwaukee  Alumni  Rally 

The  Oberlin  alumni  of  Milwaukee 
and  southeastern  Wisconsin  enjoyed 
the  biggest  rally  ever  held  in  that 
city.  For  two  years  the  Glee  Club 
had  been  requested  to  include  Mil- 
waukee in  its  itinerary.  On  Sunday, 
January  3,  the  Glee  Club  sang  at  the 
Grand  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
service.  In  the  afternoon  a concert 
was  given  to  the  World  War  and 
Spanish  War  veterans  at  the  Soidiers’ 
Horae.  In  spite  of  sub-zero  weather, 
very  slippery  pavements,  and  fog, 
both  Sunday  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended. 

The  Glee  Club  broadcasted  for  the 
first  time  this  winter  from  Hotel 
Antlers,  Milwaukee,  giving  largely 
sacred  numbers,  which  were  very 
well  received  by  radio  fans,  judging 
from  the  number  of  telephone  calls 
and  requests  during  the  broadcasting. 

On  January  4 the  Glee  Club  was  cor- 
dially entertained  at  the  new  Mil- 
waukee Athletic  Club,  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
and  other  places  of  interest.  In  the 
evening  the  Congregational  Club,  rep- 
resenting metropolitan  Milwaukee, 
were  hosts  to  the  Glee  Club  at  an 
elaborate  church  dinner.  All  Oberlin 
alumni  were  special  guests,  and  Rev. 
Arthur  S.  Beale  introduced  the  Glee 
Club  and  the  alumni  to  all  assembled. 
P.  Merle  Edwards,  ’13,  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Chapter,  introduced 
Dr.  W.  P.  Bohn  as  the  special  speaker 
of  the  evening.  Dr.  Bohn  gave  a very 
fine  address,  telling  in  such  a splen- 
did way  what  Oberlin  has  always  rep- 
resented. Reverend  Mr.  Beale  request- 
ed him  to  return  again  next  year  and 
make  an  Oberlin  reunion  in  his 
church  an  annual  affair. 

Pollowing  the  Glee  Club  concert  an 
informal  dance  was  held  in  the  church 
gymnasium  and  the  Oberlin  songsters 
had  the  first  dance  of  their  trip, 
where  they  enjoyed  meeting  some 
of  the  Milwaukee  and  Wauwatosa 
younger  set. 

The  committee  in  charge  included 
P.  Merle  Edwards,  ’13,  President; 
Edwin  Zeller,  ’24,  Secretary;  Marion 
Bow,  ’25.  Social  Chairman;  Harold 
Henderson,  ’14,  and  Arthur  Gregg, 
’92-’95. 


Illinois  Chapter  Elects 
Officers 

About  200  were  present  at  the  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Oberlin  alumni  of 
Chicago  on  Wednesday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 6,  in  the  club  rooms  of  the  Art 
Institute.  Mr.  Rufus  Abbott,  Mr.  C. 


D.  Wells,  ’10,  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  dinner  and  concert. 
Having  Mr.  Wirkler  and  the  Men’s 
Glee  Club  as  our  guests  added  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  occasion.  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton,  ’90,  brought  greet- 
ings from  Oberlin  people  in  Honolulu 
and  other  places  visited  on  his  recent 
world  tour. 

After  dinner  fully  500  alumni, 
friends  and  prospective  students 
from  the  high  schools  gathered  in 
Pullerton  Hall  for  the  Glee  Club  con- 
cert. The  singing  of  many  difficult 
and  interesting  numbers  as  well  as 
the  medley  and  stunt  was  enthusias- 
tically received. 

New  officers  tor  the  Illinois  Chap- 
ter are: 

President — Andrew  D.  Collins,  ’08, 
76  W.  Monroe  Street,  Chicago. 

Vice-President — Allan  Rood,  ’16, 
1740  Touhy  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Secretary — Miss  Ruth  G.  Nichols, 
’03,  1640  Parwell  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Treasurer — C.  Dean  Wells,  ’10,  38 
S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Assistant  Secretary — Miss  Laura 
Grosvenor,  ’24,  839  Buena  Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Councilors — Louis  E.  Hart,  ’93,  209 
S.  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago;  Mrs. 
Mary  P.  Millikan,  ’93,  473  Park  Ave- 
nue, River  Porest,  111. 


Northern  California  Chapter 

On  January  2,  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  Northern  California  met  with 
Dean  Graham  on  his  way  back  from 
the  conference  which  he  attended  at 
Asilomar.  Dr.  Goodsell,  ’75,  made  a 
very  interesting  report  of  his  experi- 
ences at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  graduation,  held  last  year.  Pro- 
fessor Harley  L.  Lutz,  ’07,  spoke 
briefly  on  his  experiences  in  South 
America  during  a recent  trip.  Dr. 
Robert  Brown,  ’01,  introduced  Dean 
Graham,  who  gave  a very  interesting 
talk  on  the  present-day  Oberlin  prob- 
lems. The  new'  officers  of  the  chapter 
arc: 

President — John  Davis,  ’18,  2520 
Etna  Street,  Berkeley. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  James  T. 
Dunn  (Sarah  Bailey),  ’16,  815  Contra 
Costa  Road,  Berkeley. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Mosher, 
after  twenty  years  of  service  at  the 
Lorain  County  Children’s  Home,  have 
retired  from  that  position.  A recep- 
tion w'as  given  them  at  the  Home  and 
they  were  presented  with  a twenty 
dollar  gold  piece  in  memory  of  their 
twenty  years  of  work  there. 
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News  of  the  Alumni 


’62— The  St.  Louis  Denton  J.  Snider 
Association  of  Universal  Culture  gave  a 
banquet  January  9,  commemorating  the 
birth  of  Dr.  Snider,  after  wlilcli  there 
was  the  unveiling  of  a bust  In  his  honor, 
a gift  of  Mrs.  Snider.  Dr.  Snider  died 
in  November. 

*62,  T.  ’6o— Edwin  Booth  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  died  December  10,  just  liefore  his 
ninety-third  birthday.  Mr.  Booth  was 
one  of  the  oldest  living  graduates  of  the 
college  and  seminary. 

’70— Edgar  A.  Hamilton,  now  living 
with  a daughter  In  Baltimore,  Md.,  is 
writing  memoirs  of  his  Civil  War  experi- 
ence as  Staff  and  Regimental  Officer  In 
the  Arnij'  of  the  Potomac. 

*70 — The  Stratford  Publishing  Company 
of  Boston  has  issued  from  the  press  a 
new  book  by  Quincy  L.  Dowd.  It  Is  en- 
titled “ Increasing  Values  in  Jesus,  or 
Grapes  from  the  Vine.” 

*72— Newspaper  reports  persistently  link 
the  name  of  Representative  Theodore  E. 
Burton  with  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  should  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
withdraw  from  President  Coolidge’s  cab- 
inet. 

*76— Robert  J.  White  died  at  Buffalo 
December  5 while  on  a visit  to  friends. 
For  fifteen  years  Rev.  Dr.  White  was 
president  of  Sugar  Grove  Seminary,  and 
a prominent  United  Brethren  minister  In 
the  Erie  Conference,  of  which  he  was  su- 
perintendent for  a number  of  years.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pastor  of 
the  First  United  Brethren  Church  of 
Warren.  N.  Y. 

’77— Archibald  Hadden  was  chairman  of 
the  Community  Chest  of  Muskegon,  Mich., 
which  successfully  completed  a fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  fourteen  welfare  agencies 
of  the  city. 

’84— Robert  II.  Terrell,  husband  of  Mary 
Church,  ’84,  for  more  than  twenty  years 
a judge  in  the  Municipal  Court,  died  In 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  December  20,  after 
an  illness  of  three  years.  Judge  Terrell 
was  sixty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  was  a graduate  of  Harvard, 
being  one  of  seven  honor  men  In  a class 
of  seven  hundred,  and  the  flr.st  colored 
man  to  participate  In  a Harvard  Com- 


For  Sale 

Seventy-acre  poultry  farm,  with  build- 
ings, on  good  road,  close  to  town. 
Suitable  for  man  with  family  to  edu- 
cate. Ready  market  for  everything 
raised  on  a farm.  For  price  and 
terms  imjuire  of 

T.  J.  RICE,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


moncement.  Later  ho  attended  Howard 
University  Law  School  and  received  his 
law  degree  there. 

Cons.  ’S4-’86 — Mrs.  Bertha  Dickinson 
Metcalf,  for  38  years  organist  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
and  a music  teacher  in  that  city,  dleil 
during  the  past  month. 

’97— Charles  A.  Downs  is  just  complet- 
ing his  sixth  year  as  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Goodyear,  Conn. 
He  is  also  completing  five  years  of  service 
as  an  executive  employe  of  the  Goodyear 
Cotton  Mills,  Inc.,  of  the  same  place. 

*97 — In  the  December  number  of  this 
magazine,  It  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Augusta 
Rudd  McDonald  was  a member  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church.  Mrs.  McDon- 
ald writes  that  she  was  given  a letter  of 
dismissal  from  that  church  over  ten  years 
ago. 

Ex-’9S— Laura  Lake  died,  December  24, 
In  Lorain,  following  an  operation. 

Ex-’OO— Julia  G.  Severance  gave  an  ex- 
hibit of  her  work  in  sculpture  and  etching 
at  the  Cleveland  Art  Museum  in  Januarj’- 

*00— Ruel  W.  Roberts  of  the  Ravenna 
(Neb.)  Congregational  Church  was  the 
speaker  before  the  Kearney  Rotary  Club 
on  November  30,  when  he  gave  a lecture 
that  called  forth  the  highest  praise  from 
those  who  heard  him. 

C.  *02-'03— Grace  Nicholas  Hume  broad- 
casted a piano  program  from  the  radio 
station  at  the  New  Mexico  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  (KOB) 
on  January  15.  The  program  was  in  the 
nature  of  a lecture  recital  suggesting  the 
development  of  piano  music  from  Bach 
to  the  present  time  and  was  divided  into 
four  groups;  early  classic  period,  later 
classic  period,  modern  European  compos- 
ers, American  composers. 

*03— Harriett  A.  Jenney  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  debate  in  the  high  school  at 
Yankton,  S.  Dak. 

*04— Howard  L.  Rawdon  spoke  before 
the  Stark  County  Teachers’  Institute  In 
Canton  on  January  9 on  “Athletic  Prob- 
lems In  High  Schools.” 

*05— Anna  Louise  Strong,  who  has  been 
working  with  orphan  children  in  Russia, 
recently  arrived  in  America,  spending  the 
holidnys  with  her  parents  in  Seattle. 

Ex-’OC — Harry  H.  Ross  has  invented  a 
game  which  he  calls  “ Tlie  Game  of 
Words.”  It  is  played  like  “Authors,’*  but 
deals  with  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
difficult  words.  This  game  grew  out  of 
Mr.  Ross’  experience  In  selling  diction- 
aries. 

*07— Arthur,  Jr.,  sixtcen-ycar-old  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bookwaltor  (Amy 
Sluiey),  while  tutoring  for  entrance  to 
agriciill iiral  college,  Is  operaUng  a model 
dairy  at  his  home  in  BriarclllT  Manor, 
New  York.  The  milk  shows  the  lowest 
ba»-terla  reeonl  for  all  tlmt  section. 

•()j)_/n<la  (birtls  Stniih'y  Is  doing  some 
very  valuable  work  In  th<!  way  of  ludping 
to  provide  the  Aniorlenn  children  In  North 


OULY’S 

On  the  Comer 
DRUtJS  AND  CONFKCTIONS 


India  with  all  the  good  things  that  be- 
long to  the  children  in  the  best  managed 
municipalities  in  America.  A.s  President 
of  the  Parent-Teachers’  Association,  Wood- 
stock  School,  Mussoorle,  North  India, 
during  the  past  two  years  she  has  been 
the  moving  spirit  in  Inaugurating  a move- 
ment which  has  raised  several  thousand 
rupees  and  thus  equipped  the  playground 
with  swings,  ladders,  rings,  slides,  strides, 
etc.,  and  is  now  working  on  plans  to  in- 
stal  all  equipment  necessary  for  up-to- 
date  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Train- 
ing Departments.  Tliis  school  is  the  out- 
standing school  In  North  India,  patronized 
by  the  missionaries  and  business  men  rep- 
resenting America  In  North  India.  It  Is 
also  attended  by  many  children  of  British 
missionary  parents  as  well  as  by  the  bet- 
tor class  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians. 

Parallel  to  the  plans  for  providing  bet- 
ter equipment  for  the  school,  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley has  a very  prominent  part  also  In 
plans  vhich  are  maturing  for  securing  a 
site  and  constructing  a building  for  u 
community  center.  Hundreds  of  mission- 
aries are  in  Mussoorie  for  the  hot  months 
and  those  living  in  contracted  quarters  are 
without  adequate  social,  physical,  and  in- 
tellectual advantages.  The  idea  is  to  pro- 
cure a center  where  all  these  things  will 
be  available  and  will  also  unite  the  com- 
munity in  various  lines  of  service  and 
community  life  in  general.  The  new  ad- 
dress of  the  Stanleys  is  5 Russell  Road, 
Calcutta,  India. 

’10— l^rofessor  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  C. 
Wright  (Bertha  Fisher),  with  the  two 
children,  are  spending  the  year  in  Cam- 
bridge, England,  Avhere  their  address  is  4 
Grantchester  Road.  Mr.  Wright  is  doing 
research  work  at  the  Cavendish  Labora- 
tory. this  being  his  Sabbatical  year  at 
Swarthmore  College,  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  is  head  of  the  Physics  Department. 

•n_Agues  Burns  Ferguson.  M.D..  was 
received  as  a Fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  in  October,  1925.  She 
is  Otolaryngologist  at  CoTumbla  Hospital 
and  Associate  Otolaryngologist  at  St.  Mar- 
garet Memorial  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh. 
Fler  office  Is  at  1017-19  Highland  Building. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

’13— Walter  Obert  leaves  March  4 for 
Berlin  on  the  ’’  Deutschland."  A number 
of  piniio  recitals  are  scheduled  for  the 
early  .spring. 

’13— John  M.  Hall  was  married  to  Gene- 
vieve Stehmau  in  Pasadena.  Calif.,  on 
November  11.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  are  liv- 
ing at  40  S.  Grand  Avenue,  Pasadena. 

’13-James  R.  H.  Ford,  instructor  In 
art  in  Cleveland,  gave  a talk  on  ‘•^^iId 
Animals  Met,”  at  the  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  meet- 
ing In  Oberlin  January  10. 

’M -Helen  M.  Walker  played  the  part  of 
Santa  Claus’  social  secretaiy  for  Cleve- 
land ebildren.  She  is  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Associated  Cbarith‘s  aiul  all 
letters  to  Santa  Claus  were  turned  over 
to  her  by  the  Cleveland  postotliee. 

J.  Merle  Scott  has  been  appoint- 
ed associate  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
medical  school.  Tbdverslty  of  Rochester. 

A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 
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Oberlin  Yellow  Cab  Company 


WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE 


35  North  Main  St.  Phone  570 

Ta.xi  Cabs,  Motor  Bus  Light  Trucking 


If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Stree 

We  are  agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

CHOCOLATES 


"'Now  you  icill  enjoy  letter-iuritiny.” 
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SOCIAL  STATIONERY 

100  Lectrobossed  envelopes 
100  Lectrobossed  single  sheets 
100  Plain  (blank)  single  sheets 

Fine,  heavy  Strathmore  Vellum  correspondence  paper, 
with  j'our  name  and  address  (or  either)  at  top  center  of 
sheet  and  on  flap  of  envelope  in  rich,  deep  blue  Lectro- 
bossed RAISED  lettering. 

Choice  of  four  colors  of  paper-white,  grey,  blue  and 
lavender. 

Also  furnished  in  double-size  sheets  (folding)  (100 
envelopes  and  too  sheets — 6^xii)4 — all  Lectrobossed, 
$2.25). 

Postpaid  east  of  St.  Louis;  if  farther  west,  to  Canada, 
Canal  Zone  or  U.  S.  Islands,  add  25  cents  a set.  Not 
sent  to  freign  countries. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

MURRELLE  PRINTING  COMPANY 
Box  T 

Sayre,  Pennsylvania 


$2.00 


Hobbs  Restaurant 

“Old  Reliable” 
Established  1892 

SPECIALTY 

HOME  MADE  PIES 
BRAN  BREAD 

Next  to  Apollo  Theatre 


Apollo  Theatre 

Always 

THE  BEST  and  LATEST 
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The  Engravings  in  this  Publication 
are  produced  by 

J^etroii 

Tno(o-^^rai\>tT\^  (^mp&T>y 

KAT2BR05.  PROPS, 

ENGRAVERS -DESIGNERS -ILLUSTRATORS 

SE6  WEST  FORT  STREET 
PHONE  MAIN  4515  DETROIT  MICH. 
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Oberlin  Song  Book 

$1.50  postpaid 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
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Oberlin  Professional  Directory 

PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 

7 West  College  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Hours — lo  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  m. 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 
OSTEOP.'ITHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Office,  2 Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Hours:  9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107:  Res. 

43  3- W. 


dr.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 
13  West  College  St. 
Oberlin 


L.  H.  TRUFANT,  M.D. 

15  South  Main  St. 
Oberlin 

Telephone  583-K 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  Street 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Thomas  Made-to-Order 

Charts 

Scientific 

Charts  made 

according 

to  your  own 

selection  and 

arrange- 

ment  of  figu 

res. 

'F. 

F.  THOMAS 

Spear  Lab. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

J.  E.  COLLINS 
THE  OBERUN 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


*l-t— Mclio  V.  Arnold  has  been  the  resi- 
dent agent  of  the  New  York  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  in  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
since  his  return  from  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in 
ICurope.  11)20-23. 

Acad.  '14,  'IS. — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Meyer  Greene.  In  Now  Y’ork  City, 
October  3,  a daughter,  Caroline  Irma. 

’15— Ira  E.  Gillet  sends  an  enthusiastic 
letter  from  Africa  telling  about  his  work 
there.  lie  speaks  especially  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  several  Bible  dramas  by  the 
boys  of  his  school.  He  says  “ let  us  not 
despise  the  African  boy  when  It  comes 
to  talking  and  acting.*’  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gil- 
let are  now  at  Inhambane,  Portuguese 
East  Africa. 

'15— “ Telescoping  Intelligence,”  by  Carl- 
ton K.  Matson,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Foundation,  occurs  In  Daugherty’s  Maga- 
zine for  January  11,  1020. 

*lo— Nathan  L.  Mack  has  gone  from  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boone,  Iowa,  to  take  up  the 
general  secretaryship  at  the  Y".  M.  in 
Quincy,  111. 

'15— Karl  M.  Cowdery,  Director  of  Per- 
sonal Research  at  Poland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has  outlined,  with  Professor  Ter- 
nan,  the  program  which  Lelaud  Stanford 
e.Kpects  to  follow  along  this  lino.  The  ar- 
ticle Is  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of 
Personnel  Research,  Vol.  IV,  Numbers  7 
and  S,  November  to  December,  1925. 

T5— Laura  ^I.  Pelton  was  married  to 
Warren  Geigbloy  of  Inglewood,  Calif.,  in 
August. 

'10— Eva  M.  Miller  died  at  her  home  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  December. 

'17— Esther  M.  Alger  is  field  instructor 
in  Public  Health  Nursing  at  Western  Re- 
serve University. 

'17— Dorothy  E.  Wright  has  accepted  a 
Public  Health  position  in  Chico,  Calif. 
Her  address  is  Community  Health  Center. 
Her  famiy  have  moved  to  California  and 
are  living  at  42S0  Arguello  AVay,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

‘17— Frederick  F.  Blaine  is  spending  a 
couple  of  months  in  Spain  studying  parks, 
gardens,  and  other  special  features  of 
Spanish  landscape  architecture. 

’IS— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauucey 
Williams  (Daphne  Kimball)  of  Cleveland, 
in  December,  a son,  Chauncoy. 

'18— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  Arthur  K. 
Doolittle  (Dortha  Bailey),  on  December 
21,  a son,  Robert  Frederick.  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Doolittle  are  living  at  417  E.  100th 
Street,  Chicago. 

’18— Alargaret  Doane  Is  studying  In  the 
Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store 
Service  in  Boston. 

'19— Elston  Lewis  Balknap.  Jr.,  just 
celebrated  his  second  liirUidny  and  Christ- 
mas e^'c  parly  at  Alilwaiikee,  AVIs.,  at  the 
linme  of  his  grandfather.  Itevereml  Jo- 
seph Jelinek,  ’IK).  Dr.  and  Airs.  Elston  L. 
Belknap  are  now  living  In  Detroit.  Alich., 
where  Dr.  Belkna[)  Is  Assistant  Uesident 
I’hyslclan.  Department  of  Medicine,  Henry 
I''oril  Hospital. 

(;’  lo  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Pat- 

terson (Helen  Gniser).  on  April  20,  a son, 
JaiiH'S  GalsiO-.  at  AA'alerlno.  Iowa. 


ID— Alarguerlte  Bloomberg  of  the  Cleve- 
land Art  Museum  gave  a talk  there  on 
*‘A  ATsIt  to  an  Assyrian  Palace  ” in  Jan- 
uary. 

19  Edith  AA’eart,  formerly  of  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic,  is  now  doing  laboratory  work 
with  Dr.  Kimball  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 

20— Zenas  R.  Clark  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Bayoinbong,  Nueva  A'^lzcaya, 
to  Sail  Isidro,  Nueva  Ecija,  Philippine 
Islands. 

A.AI.  '20 — The  Alainc  Alumnus  for  No- 
vember carries  a picture  of  Lucian  C. 
A\  ilson  and  an  article  describing  the  suc- 
cessful work  of  the  University  Christian 
Association  of  whicli  ho  is  secretary. 

’20 — Robert  S.  Fletcher,  associate  eco- 
nomist in  the  Division  of  Historical  and 
Statistical  Research  at  AVashlngton.  D.  C., 
represented  Llie  department  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation held  in  Ann  Arbor  the  last  week 
In  December 

'20— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Airs.  Alaxon  H. 
Butler  (Atossa  Carmichael)  of  Alillers- 
burg,  Ohio,  a son.  Donald  George. 

’21 — Carroll  P.  Lahmaii,  debate  coach 
at  AA'esterii  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo, 
Alich.,  has  been  named  assistant  editor  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Educa- 
tion. This  publication  Is  the  official  or- 
gan of  the  American  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  and  election  to  the 
editorial  stall'  is  a distinct  honor.  Air. 
Lahman  will  be  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment devoted  to  Normal  Schools. 

’21— Ivan  R.  AVelty,  now  in  the  Oberlin 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  was  mar- 
ried Januaiy  1 to  Anuabelle  Noss  of  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  They  are  living  at  186  West 
College  Street. 

*21- Robert  T.  Lansdale  was  married 
the  31st  of  December,  in  New  York  City, 
to  Evelyn  Gross. 

'21— Gladys  AlcCarty  is  Personnel  Di- 
rector of  the  Dorranceton  Silks  AA^orks, 
Kingston,  Pa.  Her  address  is  446  AA’y- 
oming  Avenue. 

’21— Dorothy  Aloyer,  formerly  a psy- 
chiatric social  worker  at  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital.  has  gone  to 
Honolulu  to  do  the  medical  social  work 
in  a dispensary  and  chain  of  clinics  con- 
ducted by  the  Palnma  Settlement.  Her 
address  is  1361  Palama  Street,  Hono- 
lulu, T.  II. 

’21— Harlan  G.  Metcalf  (Goldie)  was 
married  to  Alargaret  AVyer.  AVells  College 
'2.'J,  ill  April,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Aletcalf  are  living  at  Bronxville, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  AVilliam  C.  Johnston 
(Ada  Bello  Travis,  ’23,  M.A.  *25)  are  In 
charge  of  the  Physical  Education  iu  the 
pul)Ilc  school  system  of  Bronxville. 

’21,  22 — Bfirn,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
AA'^.  Alenzi  (Alargaret  AVlIder),  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  at  Tiinghslen,  China,  a daughter, 
Kllzalx'tli  Amn*. 

Ex-'22— L(‘()ii  W.  Taylor  was  tlio  man 
of  tlie  hour  January  10  wlien.  through 
his  efTorts,  tlio  furnishings  of  the  Cedar- 
Iinrst  Country  Clnl),  Cleveland,  were 
sav(‘d  wlien  tb'e  destiaiy^'d  the  main 
buildings  (jf  the  elub. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  business  in  Oberlin  for 
thirty  years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 
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Satisfactory  Banking  Service 

That  is  the  kind  of  service  you  want.  And  that  is  the  kind  we  constantly  strive  to 
give.  We  constantly  add  to  our  facilities  in  order  that  we  may  make  this  feature  of 
our  Bank  better  and  better. 

May  We  Serve  Youf 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  COMPANY 

“The  Bank  on  the  Corner” 


THE  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


New 

spring  Fabrics 

PRINTED  CREPES 

“SKINNER’S”  FLAT  CREPES 

“BELDING’S”  SATIN  CREPES 

RAYON  MIXTURES 

ENGLISH  PRINTS 

“EVERFAST”  SUITINGS 

In  our  selections  Quality  has  been  the  first  consir' 
eration. 


the  YOCOM  BROTHERS  CO. 


Purveyors  to  the 
Music  Departments 

Oberlin  College,  Smith  College,  Wellesley  College, 
New  England  Conservatory,  and  many  others 

UNITED  PIANO  CORPORATION 

COLLEGE  DEPARTMENT 

A.  B.  CHASE,  EMERSON, 
LINDEMAN  & SONS 
PIANOS 


NORWALK,  OHIO 
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What  Is 
The  Matter 
W ith  Your  Job  1 

Are  there  too  many  men 
ahead  of  you?  Is  your  sal- 
ary equal  to  your  efforts? 

Does  the  time"clocIc 
system  of  life  get  on 
your  nerves? 

There  are  many  reasons 
for  discontent  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  de-- 
sire  a decent  money 
return  for  their  time. 

It  is  u-'orth  while  to  recon- 
sider your  job  before  cir- 
cumstances or  habit  make 
it  too  late. 

And  when  you  do  recon- 
sider, remember  that  selling 
life  insurance  for  a com- 
pany like  the  John  Hancock 
Mutual  is  a most  suitable 
profession  for  anyone  who 
cares  for  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, returns  instantly  com- 
mensurable with  the  quality 
of  work  done,  and  a connec- 
tion with  a business  which 
is  not  only  financially  sound 
but  philosophically  reason- 
able. 

You  can  obtain  complete  infor* 
TnationfConfidentialiy,cLnd  with 
no  obligation,  by  calling  on  one 
of  our  Qeneral  Agents  or  by 
writing  to  the  ''Inquiry  Bu- 
reau”, John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  tgy 
Clarendon  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 


Marshall  F.  McComb  John  M.  Hall 
McCOMB  & HALL 

Attorncys-at-Law 

1014-15-16  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — “McHall” 


’22— Dorothn  L.  AVhitney  Is  at  the  Cleve- 
land Clinic,  where  she  has  charge  of  basic 
metabolism  determinations. 

’22— Aimonncemcnt  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  Gladys  L.  Bruce  to 
Herbert  K.  Auer  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  Auer 
is  an  architect  and  at  present  is  general 
manager  of  the  W.  S.  Ferguson  Com- 
pany. The  wedding  will  take  place  In  the 
early  summer. 

’2.'1— Harold  S.  Wood,  who  starred  in 
athletics  while  in  collge,  has  been  named 
to  succeed  Walter  Essman  at  Ohio  State. 
Mr.  Wood  will  teach  gymnasium  classes, 
gymnasium  classes. 

’2;i— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Ainsworth 
(Sylvia  Bullock)  have  changed  their  ad- 
dress to  2420  12th  Street,  Moline,  111. 

’2.‘{— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E. 
Spooner  (Bessie  E.  Singleton),  a daughter, 
Esther  Mae,  on  November  24,  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

’23— Louella  Beck  is  a graduate  student 
in  Boston  University,  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service,  where  she 
is  working  for  both  her  M.A.  and  M.R.E. 
degrees.  Her  address  is  Franklin  Square 
House,  Boston. 

’23— Harlan  G.  Murrelle,  who  has  been 
in  the  trust  department  of  Pearl  Street 
Savings  and  Trust  Company,  Cleveland, 
has  resigned  and  returned  to  Saj^re,  Pa., 
to  enter  into  partnership  with  his  father 
in  the  Murrelle  Printing  Company. 

'24 — Gladys  E.  Andrews,  who  has  been 
teaching  art  at  Lincoln  High  School, 
Cleveland,  has  been  accepted  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Lakewood  Art  Club  and  also 
of  the  Cleveland  Women’s  Art  Club. 

’24 — I<'rank  B.  Hines,  Jr.,  says  he  Is 
still  unmarried  and  can  present  argu- 
ments. He  did  his  best  from  September 
to  December,  inclusive,  to  persuade  the 
natives  of  southeastern  MIssiouri  that  eat- 
ing apples  born  and  raised  at  “Ozark  Or- 
chards,’’ Ozark  III.,  Frank  B.  Hines, 
proprietor,  gives  eaters  robust  health  not 
secured  by  other  methods.  Since  Christ- 
mas little  Frank,  called  “Hlnie”  by  one 
or  two  close  friends,  has  been  firing  his 
new  shot  gun  at  numerous  vagabond  rab- 
Its,  On  dark  nights,  when  there  is  no 
moon  and  the  woods  are  wet,  Frank  goes 
coon-hunting  with  his  hound,  Lee,  who 
barks  long  and  melodiously  and  enjoys 
doing  it. 

'24- Zoe  Demetracopoulou  Is  connected 
with  the  Connecticut  Society  for  Mental 
Hygiene  In  New  Haven.  The  work  deals 
mostly  with  children  and  Is  educational 
and  preventive  In  nature.  Her  address  is 
35)  Church  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

’24— John  Rodgers  Is  working  at  the  As- 
sociated Charities  In  Canton,  Ohio. 

'24— Leavitt  D.  Anders  is  employed  as 
Assistant  Ucsearch  Chemist  with  Pratt 
and  Lambert,  Inc.,  Varnish  and  Enamel 
Manufacturers,  79  Tonawanda  Street,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  He  was  previously  with  the 
(Bidden  Co.,  paint  manufacturers  of 
Cleveland. 

’24— Arthur  C.  Bates  recently  passed 
tlu*  government  examination  as  radio  op- 
erator, cfunmerelal,  llrst  class,  and  has 
taken  charge  of  a high  power  limited 
eommerelal  station  at  Burton,  Ky.,  work- 
ing on  short  waves.  His  address  Is  Wheel- 
wright, Ky. 

’24,  ’25— Margaret  Allen  has  announced 


her  engagement  to  Abner  Nichols,  who  Fs 
now  an  assistant  In  the  Oberlin  chemistry 
department. 

25— Evelyn  Moulton  of  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
was  married  December  24  to  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Chamberlin,  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chamber- 
lin are  living  at  Apt.  27,  1302  Webb  Road, 
Lakewood,  Ohio. 

25  Erwin  N.  Griswold  tied  with  two 
other  men  for  honors  at  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  given  the  Shelton  Hale 
Scholarship. 

’25— The  engagement  or  Irving  Chan- 
non,  Jr.,  to  Lucille  Cliff,  an  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory student,  was  announced  in  De- 
cember. Mr.  Channon  is  attending  the 
Reserve  Medical  School  in  Cleveland. 

’25— The  present  address  of  Anna  C. 
Allen  Is  4917  Centre  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

’25— Margaret  Fairchild  Is  studying  in 
the  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store 
Service  in  Boston. 

’25— Marion  A.  Roth  Is  Supervisor  of 
Music  in  Hershey,  Pa.  Mail  will  reach 
her  at  Box  14  in  the  “ Chocolate  Town.” 

'25— Elsie  J.  Janes  of  Cleveland,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Caldwell  on 
October  28.  They  will  live  in  Chicago. 

Address,  Care  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, 53  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

’25— On  September  5,  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Canton,  111.,  Thelma  R. 
Ottaway  became  the  bride  of  Cleighton 
N.  Mosher.  Miss  Jessie  Johnson,  class- 

mate and  roommate  of  the  bride,  was  one 
of  her  attendants.  Miss  Leone  Lelper, 
’25,  was  a guest  at  the  wedding.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mosher  are  at  home  at  52  North 
Avenue  A,  Canton,  111. 

C.  ’25— Vernon  Robinson  is  studying 

piano  in  New  York  City  with  Mr.  Henry 
Levey  and  has  an  organ  position  in  the 
Park  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Robinson’s  address  Is  144  E. 
36th  Street,  Apt.  4 D,  New  York  City. 

'25— In  the  Straight  College  Bulletin, 
New'  Orleans,  the  follow’ing  item  occurs: 
“ Shirley  E.  Holbrook,  professor  of  High 
School  Mathematics,  is  a recent  graduate 
of  Oberlin  College,  and,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing a good  mathematics  teacher,  is  inter- 
ested in  and  equipped  for  leadership  in 
the  field  of  athletics.’’ 

’25— Helen  L.  Eaton  Is  substitute  teacher 
in  Rockfofd  high  schools,  Rockford,  111., 
and  organist  and  choir  director  at  the 
State  Street  Baptist  Church.  Her  ad- 
dress is  10]  1 N.  2nd  Street. 

Ex-’2G— Born,  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Henry 
Kachole  (Lois  Smith),  a sou.  William 
Periy,  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  on  Decem- 
ber ]2. 

'25- Beth  Hitchcock  is  teaching  at  the 
Harlem  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in 
New  York  and  living  at  519  121st  Street. 
She  says:  " Our  Y.  W.  is  large  and  new. 

We  have  a pool  and  most  of  tlie  acces- 
sories of  a prosperous  Physleal  Educa- 
tion department.  I'm  teaching  swim- 
mlug  and  gym.  lending  hikes,  and  mak- 
ing posters.  The  people  we  work  wdth 
are  Interesting,  typical  Harlem  people, 
largely  IIel>rews.  It’s  good  experience, 
hut  I w'ouldn't  like  New  York  for  a 
steady  diet.’’ 


J 


<<  sent  for  the  Fortune  Founder  for  the  benefit  of 
my  son.  He  has  read  it  and  thanks  to  your 
plan,  has  taken  an  interest  in  depositing  his  little 
carnint;s  in  his  small  bank  and  will  soon  open  an 
account  with  you.” 


^his  is  one  of  the  many  enthusias- 
‘ tic  letters  received  from  users  of 
the  Cleveland  Trust  Fortune  Found- 
er— the  newest,  easiest  way  to  get 
ahead. 


If  you  would  join  the  happy 
throng  that  has  found  the  way  to 
freedom  from  money  worries,  ask 
for  your  copy  of  the  Fortune 
Founder  at 
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Printers  of 

The  New  Year  will  produce  for  each  of 

THE 

us  just  about  what  we  now  determine  that 

ALUMNI 

it  shall. 

A Savings  Account  started  and  regularly 

MAGAZINE 

added  to  each  week  or  month  will  aid  ma- 
terially in  making  your  dream  come  true. 
Many  are  saving  regularly  with  us  and 
you  too  are  invited  to  start  now. 

Anything  in  Printing 

May  the  New  Year  be  your  best. 

I.  L.  PORTER, 

from  a 

Cashier. 

Card  to  a Book 

OBERLIN’S  BUILDING  NEEDS 


No.  4 

Oberlin  College  Needs 

A Modem  Gymnasium  for  Women 
and  a Swimming  Pool 

For  many  years  Oberlin  has  been  doing  work  of  high  quality  in  the  field  of  Physical 
Education  for  women;  pioneering,  indeed,  in  this  important  field. 

The  mere  number  of  women  calls  lor  immediate  enlargement  and  improvement  of 
the  present  equipment.  To  accommodate  those  enrolled  in  credit  courses  alone, 
the  capacity  of  the  present  gymnasium  is  taxed  to  the  limit.  Many  young  women 
are  practically  barred  from  adequate  gymnasium  opportunities  because  of  the 
physical  limitations  of  the  present  plant. 

In  comparison  with  a modern  equipment,  Oberlin’s  small  building,  erected  in  i88i 
at  a cost  of  about  $8,ooo,  enlarged  in  1906  by  the  addition  of  the  remodelled 
Rockefeller  skating  floor,  is  scarcely  creditable.  The  fine  quality  of  work  done 
through  all  these  years  is  quite  remarkable  when  the  limited  physical  facilities 
are  considered. 

Considerations  of  health  alone,  and  corrective  gymnastics  would  justify  a new  and 
enlarged  gymnasium,  and  with  the  present-day  educational  appreciation  of  Physi- 
cal Education  and  a sane  program  of  athletics  and  sports  lor  women,  the  need 
can  scarcely  be  denied  in  a modern  educational  institution. 

The  department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women  should  have,  also,  funds  put  at 
its  disposal  for  an  adequate  SWIMMING  POOL  in  connection  with  the  gym- 
nasium. The  department  is  now  compelled  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  at  Elyria  (nine  miles  away!)  and  there  should  also  be  provided  additional 
funds  to  equip  the  Physical  Education  plant  on  Lake  Erie,  where  summer  courses 
in  Physical  Education,  camp  management,  et  cetera,  are  to  be  taught. 

****#»»***** 

To  provide  funds  for  these  important  needs,  A WOMEN’S  GYMNASIU.M, 
SWIMMING  POOL,  and  SUMMER  CAMP  EQUIPMENT,  the  sum  of 
not  less  than  $300,000  is  imperatively  needed. 


